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MANOR MELLERAY 


CHAPTER XI. 
AN EVIL CASE ABIDES NO HANDLING. 


Mrs. Roruesay was one of those cold-blooded women who do not 
permit themselves to be put about by trivial things, or even by 
creat ones either ; but for more reasons than one she was consider- 
ably startled by Evelyn’s disappearance. The two ladies had 
finished their shopping, and were preparing to take their leave, 
when they first noticed that the girls had not returned. The 
coachman was questioned. He had seen them pass out, but they 
addressed never one word to him ; and remembering the charges she 
had given Lia, Letitia wondered why she had not given her message 
to him ; but her suspicions not being excited, she attributed it to 
the usual excuse for anything extraordinary on Lia’s part—her 
eccentricity. She was very angry with her, however; it was too 
bad that she should play such a prank. And now, here was 
Evelyn, lost in London—dreadful mischance at any time, but 
especially vexatious just then—through her carelessness or absurd 
mischief-loving, whichever it was. They had strayed away, and 
could not find their way back, that wasclear ; ‘‘ but it was so easy 
to ask a policeman, or to get a cab,’’ Mrs. Berners said; *‘ that is, 
if they were not a pair of complete babies, which the little black 
thing did not look at all like, whatever Evelyn might be.’* And 
this view started the idea in Letitia’s head, ‘‘ could it be that any- 
thing had really happened to them, or that Lia had taken a real 
fit of mischief into that busy brain of hers, and wanted to give 
them a fright 2”’ 

‘She said that her father was near, in some shop about, 
but I don’t know as to believing that now, although, you will 
believe I never thought of doubting her when she was saying it. 
Oh, he’s all right, a respectable foreigner, German or Italian. Lia 
talks both languages. ‘Travelling about the country, he was 
stopping at Darmeath, and my mother, though she didn’t like her 
herself, used to let Lia come to Manor Melleray, Evelyn having no 
Companion and that. There is no harm in her, only she is so fond 
of mischief; but if this turns out to be anything, I suppose we 
shall see the last of her, for my mother doats on Evelyn as if she 
were her own child. It is very—very vexatious, and now that we 
are ready to go away, and all. What had we best do, Emma, do 
you think? I really believe that girl did it to vex us; she ls 
quite capable of such a thing.’’ 
l—s 
































































































362 MANOR MELLERAY 


Mrs. Berners had nothing to advise, except that they should Wait 
some time longer, which they did. As the reader knows the 
waiting brought no Evelyn and no Lia. The dinner wag usually 
served at eight o’clock in Belgrave-square, but Mr. Berners being 
absent just then—summoned down to Cornwall, where his father 
was dangerously ill, and Mrs. Berners was in daily expectation of 
hearing of his death—she and her two lady visitors had dined cosily 
at five o’clock on the previous day, comfortably informal, in 4 
luxurious little nest of her own, and this was to be the rule during 
her husband’s absence. | 

Neither lady was disposed to forego her dinner, or to return at q 
later hour and find it spoiled; so, leaving directions for Evelyn if 
she should present herself im the shop, they drove away, hoping to 
find her at home before them. In this, however, they were again 
disappointed ; and when dinner was over, Letitia became downright 
uneasy. What could have happened? and was it possible Evelyn 
would not return before night? The thought was appalling, and it 
roused both to the exigency of the case at once. Something must 
be done, and yet what could they do? They went back to the shop, 
but nothing had been heard of the missing girl. One of the 
assistants suggested that a detective should be spoken to, and set 
upon their track ; but Letitia shrank from the thought: she, at 
least, could have nothing to do with such people, and—there was 
no help for it—she must return to Manor Melleray next day, if 
Evelyn had not been recovered in the meantime, and tell Arthur 
what had happened. It can be well understood that this was no 
pleasant prospect. She had stolen away his ward from under his 
very nose, and had blunderingly lost her in London; and what 
account, that would be at all satisfactory, could she give of these 
exploits? He would be, she dared not think how angry; his sus- 
picions might be excited ; he would certainly ask questions very 
difficult to be answered. Why she had taken Evelyn away ! and 
why he was not consulted? ‘To which, to be sure, 1t was open for 
her to reply, if pushed very hard, that she had thought Lady 
Elizabeth reference enough. But Letitia was wiser than to make 
such an answer, except in the last extremity. Then all his energie 
would be aroused to recover Evelyn; he would be anxious about 
her, thinking of her constantly, and all her planning and carTyits 
out would come to nothing ; worse still, it was more than probable 
that mischief would result from this unfortunate affair. That » 
if the girl had not returned; and it was foolish to be yielding : 
those miserable forebodings, before even the night had come. 1 
might return yet. Letitia, like many another, did not relish 
uncomiortable thoughts, or dwelling on the prospect of any unplea- 
Sautness, so she resolved to keep hoping that Evelyn would comes 
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to the last; and, if not, she must only be prepared to brave it out 
with Arthur, and put the best colouring she could on her own part 
in the affair. 

But night came, passed, morning dawned ; Letitia showed a little 
pale at the breakfast-table. The matter was looking serious, Mrs, 
Berners said and did all that might be expected from her. ‘It 
was unfortunate that her husband was absent, as he would be sure 
to help them in this matter ; but, of course, it was the same thing, 
now that Letitia was returning to Manor Melleray, and would speak 
to Mr. Levison about it; and she hoped to hear of Evelyn being 
found soon, such a dear, nice little thing, and it would all come 
right; there was no need to be so very downhearted about’it.”’ 
Mrs. Berners had very little idea of the chief cause of her friend's 
anxiety. 

When Mrs. Rothesay arrived at Manor Melleray, she went 
straight to her mother, despatching a servant to find out Miss 
Challis, and request her to come to her in Lady Elizabeth’s room. 
She had not telegraphed for a carriage to be waiting for her, but 
came over from the Darmeath station in a hackney cab, got out at 
the gates, and walked up through the park, as she wanted to make 
her entrance as quietly as possible, and have time to consult with 
her mother and Sydney before she would see Arthpr. Fortunately 
she met no one except a servant or two, and Sydhey came at once. 
Letitia took no precautionary measures in conveying the news to 
her mother, but rattled it out at once; it was not a time for 
precautionary measures, and she was in too great a hurry that 
others should share the knowledge, and its attendant anxiety, with 
her to care about startling the nervous invalid; besides, she had 
quite enough to do, and little time enough to think how, or in what 
manner she would make the relation to her brother. But it had a 
cruel effect upon the invalid. She was prostrated at once, mentally 
and physically. Pale, trembling, gasping, she listened, and asked 
questions as the story went on. Evelyn lost in London—in London !— 
her darling, her pet, straying about those dreadful streets, and—oh, 
horror, passing the night no one knew where! She almost fainted 
at the thought. . 

‘Oh, Letitia! why did you let her go?” she cried, ‘‘and with 
that girl! She has done it on purpose, I fear, and yet it is hard 
to think she would do such a cruel thing. They must have been 
unable to find their way back, and, oh, my God! what may not 
have happened to them, to my darling child! Alone in London 
all night!’ She shivered all over. 

Her mother’s distress and terror opened Letitia’s eyes to the 
Magnitude of the misfortune. Even Sydney was dismayed, 
although she looked as if she might not be very much grieved at her 
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rival being lost ; did she not foresee, like her friend, that the affair 
was more likely to damage her cause than benefit it. Arthur would 
exert himself in her behalf, and she knew very well what he could do 
when he was roused ; and there would be so much work and fy 
about that girl, and in the end, of course, she would be found, and 
would be quite a heroine after this adventure, and the guardian 
would be especially careful not to let her out of his sight again, 
Oh, she knew well how it would be. If she did it purposely, she 
could not have selected a better way of creating a sensation, and 
drawing his attention upon her. But Sydney, although willing to 
believe almost anything of her rival, did not go the lengths of allow. 
ing herself to suspect that Evelyn designedly lost herself in the 
streets, with the object of making herself a heroine; but she felt, 
with a good deal of chagrin, that nothing could have happened 
better—provided, of course, that she was found—for her rival, or 
worse for herself. Jf/she were found, but, perhaps—London isa large 
place, and Mr. Levison might fail in recovering his ward ; and if he 
did, what then? Miss Challis never admitted to herself that she 
had a bad heart, but, nevertheless, she knew that she would not be 
very much distressed at that. 

Lady Elizabeth was urgent that her son should be sent for at 
once ; she had so much faith in him, he could do almost anything, 
and, above all things, no time should be lost ; but Letitia yet putoll 
that, she wanted to speak with Sydney first. 

‘* What will you do ?’’ asked Miss Challis, in a low tone. 

‘‘T can’t do anything, of course, but tell him how it happened. 
{t is very unfortunate !”’ 

‘Very! He will blame you. She was in your care, you 
know.”’ 

“ Would it be well, do you think, not to mind saying anything 
about the girl asking my leave, but to make it appear as if they 
went away of their own accord 2’ 

‘‘ No, the truth is safest. He might find it out afterwards, and, 
above all things, do not have him suspect that he was deceived 10 
ip Matters are worse now than if you had not gone away 
at all.’’ 

a Infinitely! Still it may not be so bad as we think. Wha 
did he say when he heard I had taken Evelyn to London?” she 
asked her mother. ; 

. He was a little annoyed, I thought, at first, but I told sf 
that I wished Evelyn not to lose the opportunity, and that you ha 
not thought it worth while to speak of it, as she would be 80 shor 
2 time away, and he said no more about it.’? 

“Then there will be no need to explain about that,’ - 
Letitia, slightly relieved. “ All I have to do is to tell him of ¥™ 
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happened in Oxford-street. It is only what might happen to 
any one, and I am sure one might not be expected to suppose that 
two girls like them would not be able to mind themselves.”’ 

‘Yes, if Lia did not do it designedly,” said Lady Elizabeth, 

crowing pale again. ‘‘ Oh, Letitia, do you think she did?” 
_ “Jt is hard to say,” she replied, too busy preparing her mind 
for the encounter with Arthur to care about relieving her mother. 
‘‘Tt is strange her not speaking to the coachman, as I told her, but 
what object could she have—except to be sure to fright us ?”’ 

‘And I always thought she had a spite against me, and, of 
course, she knew how distressed I would be about this,’’ said Lady 
Elizabeth, trembling visibly. ‘‘ Where can they have stayed all 
night? Oh, Letitia, it is very dreadful! Had you not better send 
for Arthur ?”’ 

‘* Do,”’ said Sydney ; “it must be got over, and he will be angry 
if he finds that there has been any delay. I will go away; of 
course I must not be present.”’ 

“ Wait one moment—wait until we learn if he is in the house, 
for, if not, I have more to say.”’ She rang the bell, and sent the 
servant—it was Lady Elizabeth’s own maid, Rachel, who responded 
to the call—to inquire, but to say nothing to him until she had 
brought back word whether he was in or not. Rachel returned 
soon with the news that Mr. Levison was not in the house ; he had 
gone out with some of the gentlemen, but had ordered his trap 
to be ready at three, and it was near that hour now. ‘The rest of 
the people were at lunch, and it was likely he would be soon in, his 
own man had said. 

‘Stay, Rachel,’’ said Lady Elizabeth, with more energy than 
she had yet shown, as the maid was about to withdraw in obedience 
to a sign from Letitia; ‘‘ desire some one to ask him to come to 
me at once as soon as he returns.”’ 

She cared little now about vexing Letitia, and gave very little 
thought to that which was disquieting her and Sydney. Her 
anxiety about Evelyn was too intense, too engrossing, to admit of 
lesser concerns, and it mattered very little that Arthur might sus- 
pect this thing or that thing, or that he might possibly care more 
about his ward henceforth, having so nearly lost her, so. only that 
she might quickly recover her pet. All that other anxiety which 
had induced her to consent to Letitia taking her from her—nay, 
even to welcome the project eagerly asa good way of separating her 
from her guardian, and directing her thoughts to other objects, im 
order that that ill-fated passion might be soon quelled—was sub. 
merged in the thought of this infinitely greater misfortune, and her 
desire that his manly power should be at work at once in the search. 
It was possible that nothing very grievous had happened, and that 
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Evelyn might return this very day; but she was not of a sanguine 
temperament, and the bare recollection that her innocent, inexpe. 
rienced darling was alone unprotected in London sent her into g 
tremor directly it occurred to her mind, and she tried to keep her. 
self from thinking about it—it was too horrible. 

Letitia and her friend had only just begun a whispered discus. 
sion about their prospects, Miss Challis standing, and somewhat 
impatient to go, as she did not want to be found by Mr. Levison 
there just then, but lending a half.seduced ear to Letitia’s earnest 
talk, when he entered the room, always prompt in obeying a sun. 
mons from his mother. They had not expected him just yet, and 
all three ladies started back, but a sigh of relief escaped Lady 
Elizabeth. It was trying to Sydney, for now he would know that 
she knew all about what had happened to Evelyn; and, for some 
indefinable reason scarcely understood by herself, she did not want 
that. Murmuring something imaudible, she went away at once, 
leaving Letitia to get through her relation as best she could. The 
position in which he had found them was unfortunate. It struck 
Letitia, as well as her. Assembled thus, and engaged in conversa. 
tion, he would remember it afterwards when the first scolding was 
over, and would perhaps guess that it was not all anxiety 
about Evelyn which had concerned them; and this thought did not 
help Mrs. Rothesay’s courage. When people have any deep design 
in their heads, they are always fancying that others see through it, 
and especially fear that they themselves may give some sign which 
will betray it to the individual whom it chiefly concerns. If there 
had been no other motive besides the ostensible one of affording 
Evelyn enjoyment for bringing her to the metropolis, Letitia would 
have been able to tell her tale without confusion ; but remembering 
the object which had dictated that proceeding, she was beset with 
the fear that it would leak out, in some way or other, during this 
dreaded interview ; and so her manner was guarded, reserved, and, 
at the same time, slightly flurried—the very thing, of all others, 
to draw those astute eyes upon herself. He appeared surprised at 
seeing her, and knowing that he would immediately ask her had 
Evelyn returned too—in fact, the question was on his lips—she 
plucked up heart of grace, and told him what had happened. 

His face grew very black indeed. Lady Elizabeth forgot her 
own trouble for the moment in her dismay at seeing that tightening 
of his lips, the angry, almost fierce light in his eyes—sure signs 
her that no slight storm was raging within. She knew that he 


restrained himself for her sake, but he poured out questions to 
Letitia, hotly, impetuously. 
‘* When did it happen ?” 


Yesterday, about three o’clock in the afternoon.” 


or 
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‘Where 2” 

‘¢Tn Oxford-street, at Mr. N ’s shop.” 

‘¢Where did the girl say they would go ?”’ 

‘‘Some place where there were pictures. She didn’t mention 
the name. She said her father was there.”’ 

“ And that sufficed for you ?”’ 

‘Evelyn got tired of being in the shop. Mrs. Berners and I 
were engaged in one of the ware-rooms, and when Lia came, she 
kept with her, and at last came and asked me might they go to look 
at the pictures ; she said it was only a few doors off. I told Lia to 
desire the coachman to follow them, but she didn’t, as he told me 
when we were ready to go.”’ 

“ Well, what then?’’ His manner was short and stern. 

‘We waited until five, and returned to the shop afterwards, 
but she hadn’t been heard of.”’ 

‘And why didn’t you come here at once?” 

‘‘T did not think of that until night, and then it was too late. 
Of course, we expected her to return momently.”’ 

‘*Admit that. Why didn’t you telegraph for me—ay, the 
moment you missed her? Was she of so little consequence to take 
her disappearance in that way? It is shameful! I beg your 
pardon, mother, but—oh ! it is too bad—it is too bad !”’ 

He went walking up and down the room, then stood at the 
window, locking out, his hands clenched, the dark hue of his face 
rendered darker still by suppressed passion. Lady Elizabeth lay 
back in her seat, tremblingly ; her son’s anger was more fearful 
even than the loss of her favourite. It was very seldom she had 
seen anything like this in him—once or twice, perhaps. He was not 
easily roused, and on those rare occasions she had trembled as she 
was trembling now, for she knew well it was not like the passion of 
most other men, and felt that any one who caused it was not one to 
be envied. 

Letitia was nettled. He had spoken an offensive word to her, 
and had apologised to his mother. Now that his eye was off her, 
she recovered a little-composure.. She had replied in a nervous, 
flurried manner, for his look and tone had frightened her, as they 
would frighten many women. No one could witness such a storm, 
more terrible in the evident effort it cost to overcome, without trepi- 
dation, and so she removed her eyes from watching her brother 
fiercely gnawing his moustache, as he fought down his indignant 
anger, for the sight was not comfortable. She was silent, and did 
not reply to that question about the telegraphing ; for what answer 
could she give that would be satisfactory—nay, that would not in- 
flame him the more? She had not thought of doing it, and she 
knew now that it would have been the best thing todo. He would 
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have come away at once, and would have taken immediate steps to 
trace his ward; and it was almost likely he would have succeeded 
for those steps would have been resolute ones. As she thought t 
over, and looked the calamity right in the face, she saw how mis. 
takenly she had acted; that she had been culpably careless, that i 
was a very bad thing indeed to let the night come on without takin 
more strenuous measures. But her anxiety had not been so much 
on Evelyn’s account as how she would so act as to get herself out 
of the scrape, and turn off his attention from her own designs, and 
this blinded her from doing the wisest thing, both towards recover. 
ing Evelyn, and appeasing him. However, she must brave it out 
now ; and she prepared herself to hold her own, if he should resume 
his fiery interrogations. And she had not long to wait for that. 

‘* What cursed stupidity it was not to come here and tell me of 
this!’ he muttered between his teeth. ‘‘ Did you do anything? 
Was anything done to recover the—the poor child ?”’ 

‘“What could Ido? We waited and inquired. Mr. Berner 
was absent, or he would have helped us, no doubt.”’ 

‘* What could you do? Are there no policemen in London, may 
Task? But I forgot; it would not be pleasant to have to do with 
them. You must not put yourself about, if the world were to go 
to smash for it. I wonder you came here to-day even, when you 
could let the night pass, and that child O my soul, it is a 
bad business! To let her go away with no one but a little girl, and 
out into the London streets, such a simple, inexperienced girl as she 
is; too timid to ask her way, or to keep her wits in the crowd; and 
then to sit down, and she heaven knows where or how. Why 
did’nt you send me a message, at least ?”’ 7 

‘‘T didn’t think of it, nor did Mrs. Berners either. We did all 
that we thought we could; and it did not seem to be so serious 
until night. We expected she would return every hour, as We 
could not suppose that anything would keep her away, 0 that 
she would not think of coming to Belgrave-square. She knew 
that address well enough, if she forgot the other place. I be- 
heved that Lia did it purposely to frighten us, and that nothing 
would come of it.’’ 

“That is nonsense! It would be a very senseless trick. They 
lost their way, of course, and never thought of asking it. I sup- 
pose she is as ignorant as Evelyn herself. It was worse than mad- 

ness to let them go.” 


“Really, Arthur, you speak as if I were to blame m the mat- 
ter.”’ She was braving him now. ee 

“And it strikes me that you are; there is no use in mincing 
matters, As I said just now, it was more than madness to let her 
go, and she never in London before, except to pass through. y 
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couldn’t she have been left here, where she was safe from the 
chance of such an accident 2”’ 

‘“‘T thought my mother explained that to you,’’ said Letitia, 
sullenly. ‘‘ She wished her to go to London for a change, as she 
thought her not cheerful, and so I took her.’ 

‘What could make her low? I didn’t see any of that. I don’t 
believe that Evelyn this distresses you, mother. I will say no 
more; it is the time for action now, not speech. I’ll go to London 
at once. If she is to be found on earth, I'll find her, depend upon 
it;’’ and then he muttered something, she could not tell what, but 
she feared it was an oath. ‘‘It is a bad business, mother—very 
bad. If your pet had been left with you, nothing of this could 
have occurred. Let it not occur again ;’’ this with a stern glance 
at Letitia. ‘“‘ 1f—if my ward is meddled with again, by the Lord 
Ill not have this patience !’’ Often as his sister thought over this 
threat afterwards, she could never come at its meaning. ‘‘ I cannot 
imagine why she should have been taken away to London, and 
without my leave; but there is no use in talking of that now ;” 
and then he left them ; and Letitia, not caring to condole with her 
mother just then, betook herself to Sydney, that they two might 
have some talk together. And Lady Elizabeth, bereft of her usual 
companion, and miserable about her, and not caring to go amongst 
the other folk, naturally felt a little desolate that evening. 

But Mr. Levison was to learn something of his ward before 
going to London. As he was preparing to start, word was brought 
to him that a person—a gentleman—John, the footman, had not 
taken time to fix his social status before announcing the visitor— 
desired to see him. At first he was refusing, hastily enough, for 
he was resolved not to allow anything to interfere with what he had 
in hand ; but there was a card given to him which speedily gained 
the stranger admittance, for on it was the information that he 
brought news of Miss Dormer. 

As Eben Trefanin—for it was he—entered the library, Levison 
fixed his eyes on his swarthy face, but he was a complete stranger 
to him. He had never seen him before; at least, so he thought ; 
but Trefanin had not been without seeing him; he knew him very 
well by sight. He met that searching glance, steadily returning 1t, 
but there was no effrontery in his manner. He was quiet, 
composed, almost gentlemanly—almost—but in that brief exami- 
nation Arthur saw that though neither low, nor coarse, and, in 
fact, not without a certain polish, he was still not a gentleman. 
That, however, he would not mind so much as something else ; the 
expression, the character of the face was not pleasing; the bold 
black eyes, though meeting his in a mild manner not usual to 
them, he could see were cunning, fierce, impenetrable ; and when 
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they looked away, shifting and stealthy, like the eyes of a Vicious 
horse, reminding him of Lia’s; and his mouth was Sensual and 
resolute, which two expressions combined do not promise much 
good; then there was a sly spring in his gait, his step fell almog 
noiselessly ; and his voice when he spoke was smooth and velvety: 
and Arthur Levison did not like those things in a man. It wa 
with an angry impatience that he wondered mentally what hy 
could have to say about Evelyn. Perceiving this, for he watched 
him closely, Trefanin lost no time in making known his business, 

“You are naturally anxious about Miss Dormer,” he said: 
‘but [ am happy to be able to inform you that she is quite safe 
and well. She came to my house in the City yesterday evening.” 

‘** And, pray, who are you?’’ Arthur was bursting out with, 
hotly, his face flushing with angry feeling ; but then he checked hin. 
self, remembering the position of affairs, and how much depended 
on coolness and temper, and how necessary it was to keep on good 
terms with this man, who could tell him of his ward’s whereabouts; 
for, little as he liked that idea, he knew he must be content to 
entertain it at present ; so he took up the card again, for, in truth, 
he had given the name but scant notice before, and read it. 
‘* Trefanin, Trefanin—that little girl’s name, I believe ;’’ this was 
more as if to himself than in the form of a question. 

“Yes, my daughter’s 2” said the other, blandly. He had seen 
that flash and its hasty suppression, and understood both ; but asa 
peaceful interview was as much his object as it was Arthw’s, he 
resolved not to keep him in any such irksome suspense as he knew 
he was feeling just then. But first, he thought, there was some 
thing needed to be said now that Lia’s name was drawn down, and 
he added, “to whom Lady Elizabeth was so kind. Without 
expressing it, I have been very grateful for that kindness.” 

‘‘ But to the point, please,” interrupted the guardian, not par 
ticularly caring to hear anything about gratitude, with that great 
curiosity devouring him. ‘* About my ward, Miss Dormer ; where 
is she—if you can tell me?” 

“‘Tean. It was for that purpose I came here. I can tell you 
all that occurred since she parted with Mrs. Rothesay.”’ 

Well, go on, then, and please be as quick as possible. You 
won't mind my impatience, I suppose. I have——”’ 

“I can understand it, and will not keep you in suspense. 1 
haps the best thing would be to relate everything in the order } 
which it happened.”’ 

And he did so. He neither strove to give the colour of chance 
to the events, nor mentioned a single circumstance which ae 
show that they had, as was the case, resulted from design. ‘ 
had resolved previously that he would so act, and be guid 
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young man’s manner of accepting his story as to what he would 
admit afterwards, when his chief object came to be discussed. It 
was more than likely that his own part in the affair would become 
manifest ; nay, it was certain to be so, when all would have been 
spoken that was to be said ; but nevertheless it was wisest to leave 
that to come to light in its own time, and as long as was possible 
avoid betraying what he guessed would not show a very satisfactory 
course of proceeding. It may have been with this object that he 
called Evelyn’s mother Mrs. Sandringham, instead of Madame 
Trefanin, the name she had borne on the Continent; and to enlist 
his listener’s sympathies, he described the life she had been leading 
in London, her extreme poverty, the training she had been giving 
her son, and her efforts to make him honest and good. Arthur had 
heard that the maiden name of Colonel Dormer’s faithless wife was 
Edith Sandringham ; and he said to himself, that if her father was 
alive—he did not know whether he was or not, for at the time of 
her flight he had left India, and had never since made his appear- 
ance either in Indian or English society—and heard that she was 
bearing it now, he would scarcely be very well pleased. Trefanin 
described her recognition of her child, Evelyn’s joy at finding, and 
her happiness in, her mother, and their pleasure in each other’s 
society, with great eloquence; a little surprised, perhaps, at not 
being once interrupted by his very attentive listener. 

Arthur Levison was not given to exclamation, but his astonish- 
ment was great indeed. At first he was simply incredulous. 
That Evelyn should meet her mother, of all people in the world! 
It was an absurd story, not worthy of credence. No; but the man 
was worthy of a sound horsewhipping for attempting the like. But 
as he listened and observed, he became convinced that what he was 
saying was true. Many things conspired to force the belief on him. 
N otwithstanding the vis inerti@ in his composition, he had a sharp, 
shrewd mind, clever in reading character, and in fathoming motives, 
and rapid in drawing a conclusion. After that first brief period of 
disbelief, he understood all, both what was told, and what was kept 
back. Trefanin had very little idea of his mental powers if he 
imagined that his own share in the events would escape immediate 
detection. His secret influence, his objects, his own identity, were 
grasped at once. This was the man, then—the man who had 
worked Colonel Dormer so grievous an injury; and Lia, who had 
been received and kindly treated by Lady Elizabeth, was his child. 
Lady Elizabeth’s unaccountable fear of her was not fancy, then, 
but intuition. She was daughter to the half-caste; his spy—his 
tool. The whole scheme was laid bare. The stay at Darmeath, 
Lia’s hanging about Manor Melleray, and persistent pursuit of 
Evelyn, the rencontre in Oxford-street, the straying of the two 
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girls in the streets, and, finally, the meeting between Evelyn and 
her mother, all were followed up, and grasped with the keen per. 
ception of a detective ; and, understanding that much, it was easy 
for Mr. Levison to arrive at the motive for all this manceuvring, 
It was easy to guess why Eben Trefanin wanted mother an] 
daughter to meet. 

And had Evelyn met with her mother? He must turn back to 
that question before he allowed his indignation to grow too strong at 
the heinousness of this conspiracy. Had Evelyn met with her 
worthless mother—the woman who had blighted a gallant officer's 
life—the woman whom Mr. Sandringham had cursed in bitter hate? 
—all the more dreadful, poured out on a daughter, whom his own 
father had warned him against as the greatest moral peril to be 
feared for his ward, and whom the good Lady Elizabeth avoided 
speaking of, as if the name would soil her lips, remembering that 
it is not easy to touch pitch without being defiled. Had Evelyn 
already spent twenty-four hours with this woman, exchanging 
tender embraces with her, listening to her talk, looking up reve. 
. rently, as he knew Evelyn could look, into her fair, false face? “It 
was fair enough, still, never fear; the virtuous people only lose ther 
beauty.’? This Mr. Levison said to himself at that moment, ina 
fit of virtuous indignation ; but perhaps he might not, at another 
time, be ready to endorse such an opinion. It was too bad; 
scarcely could anything have been worse. Yes, one thing, the 
fact that this meeting had been brought about, and by him, the 
- he had no words to name him with. The two questiols 
came under one view now; the meeting and the conspiracy, both 
equally unpardonable. If he might rise up, and with one word 
annihilate this audacious offender, there is little doubt but he 
would speak that one word. That his pure young ward—his 
innocent, guileless Evelyn—should be in the hands of those people, 
was past endurance. ‘The first thing to be done was to get her 
out of those iniquitous hands at once. He would hold no parley 
with this man. “ An evil case abides no handling.” How he 
had dared, knowing, as of course he knew, that his own relatous 
with this woman would become manifest—how he had dared 
present himself before him, the guardian of Colonel Dormers 
child, was matter of wonder. But some people are impudent by 
nature, and often unconsciously ; and this audacious half-casté 
might think he was doing quite a modest and reasonable thins. 
He Was so steeped in crime, perhaps he could not see how , 
it‘ 1s to other people’s eyes—just as a man has a less idea of 
appearance of his own dress than has everybody else who ca? = ; 
" more easily. Mr. Levison did not trouble himself to think wh! 
Special object he might have in coming here this day: som¢ ” 
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niary one, of course ; for it was not merely to tell him this, which 
he must be very blind not to foresee would be very unwelcome 
intelligence. But there was one question he would ask, and then he 
would get rid of his visitor. His first impulse had been to take 
rather violent measures ; for in the character of Evelyn’s guardian, 
he felt as if he were standing in his father’s shoes, and ought to do 
as he would be likely to do under similar circumstances ; but this 
question was imperative; and once he would have availed himself 
in the slightest degree of the man, he could not bring himself to 
contemplate having him kicked out. So he asked him in as cool a 
voice as he could command, making no allusion to all this which he 
had just heard— 

‘‘'You say Miss Dormer is in your house. Where is that ?”’ 

‘‘ There is more to be said first,’’ replied Trefanin, quietly. 

‘‘ Before you tell me the address 2”’ 

od a 

‘“Ah! Let us hear it, then; and let me beg you will be as 
brief as possible.”’ 

‘* Brevity is just as much my desire as it can be yours. <A few 
words will explain what is my object, I perceive you give me 
credit for having some share in the course of events I have de- 
scribed to you, and I will admit that I had. In speaking of Mrs. 
Sandringham—she resumed her maiden name when she came to 
England a few years ago with her son—I told you something of the 
manner in which those few years were spent. She worked for her 
living as a poor needlewoman, and he had a menial employment in 
a merchant’s house in the City, earning a few shillings weekly. This 
was very different from what either had been used to; and it must 
have been especially irksome to her, reared in, as you have no doubt 
heard, the comfort and luxury of her father’s house. He was a 
wealthy man, and he thought nothing was too good for his only 
child. The state in which I found her in London was of the 
deepest poverty ; but she was enduring it for her son’s sake, and 
she would go on enduring it to the end, until it would in turn kill 
her; still for his sake. She wanted him to be honest, and what he 
had seen in his former life did not tend to implant that virtue in 
his breast.”? Trefanin never once blushed as he made this admis- 
sion; his hearer might believe he meant himself as that evil in- 
fluence, or not, just as he liked; it touched not his plan, whichever 
view he took. ‘She was working hard—work to which she was 
unused—work that tried her severely, both in health and spirits ; 
but she bravely held on, and she was succeeding in her heart’s dar- 
ling wish—she was making the boy, or rather keeping him what he 
Was, honest and good, and brave-hearted.”’ | 
‘¢ To what does this tend ?’’ asked Mr. Levison, a little haughtily. 
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He was amazed at the fellow’s effrontery, to go on speaking of hep 
to him, as if he could by any chance be expected to the an in 
terest in her hopes or efforts; and he was wondering at his on 
patience in tolerating his presence so long. But he would be 
prepared to endure a good,deal more to rescue his ward out of 
these people’s hands, and he did not see just then any wa 
of arriving at that desirable consummation, except by listenin 
to him. 

“JT am coming to it. It was necessary you should know the 
condition in which she was, up to the day on which she met he 
daughter, and recognised her through pure motherly instinct. Be 
so good as to remember that. If their meeting was not the result 
of accident, it was a wholly unexpected meeting to her. She was 
very unhappy on that special day. She had just parted from her 
son, animated by the same motive which had driven her to come 
to England, and enter on a life of poverty for his sake; and she 
little hoped to find a daughter in his stead. The change from 
despair to joy was almost too much for her. ‘This morning she was 
a little ill, and I have heard that her newly-found child behaved 
towards her in all things as a daughter should. Their unionis 
indeed a happy one!” 

This was very nearly too much for his hearer. The thought o 
the impulsive girl lavishing care and caresses on her unworthy 
mother, believing her to be in all things excellent, irritated him 
beyond expression. He must put a stop to that, and at once. 
Evelyn tending the wicked woman; her pure lips kissing that 
deceitful brow! Oh, how had such a state of things been pe 
mitted to come to pass? It was not by accident, but by design, 
however ; and he might thank this man before him for it. It was 
with no friendly feeling that he waited for him to finish, thinking 
he would never be rid of his abhorred presence. 

‘*T perceive your impatience,”’ said Trefanin, whose eyes scarcely 
ever left his face, ‘‘and I will not detain you much longer. I will 
now ask you to look back some years. At the time Mr. Sandring- 
ham bestowed his daughter on Colonel Dormer, he gave him, a her 
fortune, fifteen thousand pounds. It was hers; it would have been 
her portion, whoever she married ; yes, and a good deal more, - 
her father’s death. But she got none; she is poor now—literal J 
a beggar; and this money—her fortune, remember—thos? vet) 
fifteen thousand pounds, are in your hands in trust for her daughter: 
Is not this so 2?” 

** Yes !”’ 

“ Very good! And you heard that it was her fortune—hes— 
Edith Sandringham’ s ite 
“ T did hear so.” 
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‘And "now her daughter is well off, rich in money and in 
friends, and she is poor—a beggar, as I have said,—she, the only 
child of the rich Mr. Sandringham; and the money which was 
actually hers is now held for her daughter. Does it not strike you 
that there is sorhething not quite just in all this? Does it not look 
uncommonly like as if the daughter were defrauding the mother ?”’ 

“Tmust beg to be excused from entertaining the question,”’ 
said Arthur Levison, shortly. ‘‘ And now, may I ask where my 
ward is ?”’ 

‘“T demand justice,’’ said Trefanin, with more heat than he had 
yet shown. 

‘¢ Justice !’? echoed Arthur, ironically; ‘‘ and how, pray ?”’ 

“In the way I have shown. This fortune is hers by right, not 
her daughter’s. You yourself admit that.”’ 

“ Acain, I must say I will not discuss the question !’’ and now 
the young man was standing, and his eye coolly and steadily met 
the other’s—‘‘ it is entirely useless to press it. There is only one 
explanation can pass between you and me, and that is the number 
and address of the house my ward is detained in.”’ 

‘* And that you will have, on one condition.”’ 

‘“* Name it!’’ 

“That you promise—your word will be sufficient for me—to 
give Mr. Sandringham’s daughter her own—the fortune he gave her 
on her marriage-day.”’ 

Trefanin did not know that, even if he were willing, it was 
impossible for Mr. Levison to do this, nor did the latter take the 
trouble of enlightening him on the subject. 

‘* T will make no such promise !”’ 

‘* You refuse, finally ?’’ 

“ido!” 

He gave him a short, piercing glance, half-inquisitive, half- 
threatening, then said, “In that case, I have only to wish you a 
good afternoon.” 

‘* Hold !”? shouted Arthur Levison, in a voice of thunder; and 
as Trefanin, with a cool bow, was about to leave the room, he 
sprang forward and confronted him. His face was flushed, his eyes 
blazed like fire. ‘* When you leave this house, it will be either to 
conduct me to where Miss Dormer is, or to go into prison yourself! 
Choose between them !”’ 

They were standing, face to face, within a yard of each other, 
glaring into each other’s eyes ; then Trefanin scanned him all over. 
He was measuring his adversary. A deadly, ominous light, shot 
from under his heavy brows, and the strong, sensual mouth was 
compressed tightly against his teeth. Arthur’s glance never lett his 
face for an instant, and thus they stood confronting each other—two 
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stern, resolute men, whom a little‘word might send into terrible 
haps fatal strife. Both knew this: each saw that the other was pre 
pared for the worst, swiftly and unexpectedly as this climax we 
come about. Trefanin fell back a step or two, but not with fear ; 
it looked rather like as if preparing to make a spring. A scornfyl 
laugh broke from him. 

‘JT will choose neither,’ he said. Then, in a deep, low tone 
‘¢ You had better not stop me! No man’s will ever crossed tine 
safely !’? And, in truth, the glance he fixed on the other was 
evil enough and menacing enough to cow the bravest; there was 
feline ferocity in it. But it did not seem to have that effect on 
Arthur Levison. 

‘* This will be a new experience for you, then,’’ he rejoined, 
carelessly, but still looking the other steadily in the face; ‘for if 
it is your will to go without giving me the information I require, 
you'll find it crossed. Perhaps you have not foreseen the conse. 
quences of your act ; it is punishable by law, and if I do not greatly 
mistake ’’’—here he spoke slowly, and with marked emphasis— 
‘* the inside of a prison would neither be unknown nor altogether 
welcome to you just now. For aman of what I am sure is your 
cleverness, and knowledge of life, it strikes me that the course you 
have adopted is a bad one—at least, it had very little chance of 
succeeding with me, and I would recommend you to consider the 
propriety of abandoning it. If you imagined I would so readily let 
pass the opportunity of finding my ward, you were never more mk. 
taken in your life, and to think of forcing terms from me was 
equally silly.”’ 

Trefanin knew that now. His face had turned a little pale at 
the allusion to the prison, but he preserved his self- possession 
admirably ; not, however, without that slight change being detected. 
Before Arthur had ceased speaking, he had resolved to do as he 
desired. He had seen that it would be no trifle to cope with the 
young man facing him, whose height, and broad chest, and stron3 
sinews, were not to be despised, not to speak of the resolute glances 
which spoke of a courage equal to, if not greater, than his ow? 
Then he was in his house—in his power, in fact ; and the inside of 
&@ prison would not be very welcome to him just then. Mr. Levis0n 
had chanced on a telling remark, rem acu litigisti. But these things 
would not have influenced him so much without certain other ¢coD- 
siderations, for he was undeniably brave. If he thwarted the 
guardian now, he might not expect to get terms from him at 2"; 
= that Mrs. Sandringham might have her daughter without “si 

une was not what he had wanted. In planning and bring!" 
about their meeting, he had done a good thing towards worn 
She would not readily part with her child, and he fell back wit 
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satisfaction on the thought—would it not ‘be well, then, to leave 
the combat to be finished between him and her; it was natural to 
expect that the girl would take her mother’s part. In that case, if 
he would not agree to do what he had demanded, there was every 
likelihood that the young man would, at least, be induced to do 
something for her, whereas, by carrying out this piece of bravado 
he had attempted, there would be nothing gained except possession 
of the ward, and Trefanin ;was by no means desirous of bringing 
an additional burden upon himself. It was a foolish plan, but he 
had not known the person he had to deal with; and he thought to 
compel him to grant what he asked by trying it. And now that 
he saw its futility, he was wise enough to give itup at once. When 
he would have recovered his ward, and have encountered her mother 
—Trefanin built much on that—he would surely do something for 
her, and the fortune would, at any rate, become his in four years 
more, when it would have come into her daughter’s hands; for she 
would scarcely keep what was not her’s. In learning that much of 
English law which prevents a ward coming into her property until 
she is twenty-one, he had not acquired the additional information 
that a guardian can do nothing with it in the meantime ; and so he 
had acted on a mistake. He had no suspicion of this now, and 
still hoped that Mr. Levison might yet be induced to make over, at 
least, some of it to her - and with a close intimacy established 
between mother and daughter, there was every prospect that, with- 
out asking her to resume the Continental life from which she had 
fled, she would yet be far removed from such poverty as she had 
been enduring of late. 
And after these thoughts, and with some little more discussion 
between them, Arther Levison found the half-caste amenable to his 
wishes, 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘Scr1g voS NON VOBIS.”’ 


Mrs. Sanprincuam was very happy in her newly-found daughter. 
thout alloy, 


But in this transitory world there is seldom happiness w1 
and she had already ‘learned to feel as if Lady Elizabeth had, in a 
manner, stolen her child from her. There had naturally been much 
talk about her, and Evelyn had unwittingly let appear the close 
union that had existed between them, and had, moreover, sp' ‘ken 
of her in the way that people speak of those who are very dear to 
them. She could not avoid so speaking whenever Lady Elizabeth's 
hame was drawn down, nor did it indeed occur to her that there was 
any need to check her ardour at first. She never thought that 
I—s EE 
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her mother would be jealous of the gentle invalid, 
really so. 

But on that second day, and when sitting with her j 
room—Mrs. Sandringham was not very well, and did Not rise early 
—it dawned upon her that the name of Lady Elizabeth Was some 
how received with disfavour. Not that there was anything like 
displeasure or dislike, but no enthusiasm, no expressions of ‘nb 
tude showed that she was conscious of the good treatment “ 
daughter had received ; and perceiving this, and, for the first time. 
suspecting the feeling that was working at the bottom of it, Evelyy 
began to avoid mentioning her good friend. But in doing 40, she 
unconsciously gave a serious blow to this new affection. The eyi. 
dent necessity for suppressing that name immediately started spec. 
lations as to how things were to be henceforward. Was she to live 
with her mother or with Lady Elizabeth? She felt instinctively 
that some such question would arise, and knew that the former had 
the better right to her dutiful allegiance; but yet, how could she 
give up dear Lady Elizabeth ?—so fond of her, so dependent on her, 
And the tender intercourse that had been between them—was that 
to be at anend? Were those pleasant mornings to become things 
of the past? and the delightful confidential talks, and the nice 
leisurely strolls through the old park, and all the quiet, unexcitable 
recreations which had made the past year fly so quickly? And her 
guardian: how was she to live without meeting or seeing him 
sometimes? Ah! that would be a privation indeed! Was she to 
settle down with her mother and Lia, and be contented to hear « 
them occasionally 2 

Evelyn blushed at herself, finding how impatiently she receivel 
the thought. And yet she did love her mother, but it was vey 
hard that she could not receive Lady Elizabeth’s name more gM 
ciously. But with a delicate sense of her peculiar position, and 3 
consciousness of how much was required of her, to teach her 
forget that they had been strangers to each other until yesterday, 
she avoided speaking of that older friend, as if she would have 1t 
believed that it was possible for that warm love springing - 
early association and tender daily intimacy, to give way to this nev; 
semi-evoked affection, which was threatening already to_cost a 
Some sacrifice. She wanted to love her mother. , 

_And Mrs, Sandringham had an inkling of this, and regrettel” 
with all the strength of her ardent nature. And the mor os 
appreciated the motive of her daughter’s behaviour ©W", 
herself, the more she bemoaned the sumber of years that rt 
to make a great gulf between Evelyn and ker. Why must "? | 
so! Another had taken her place. Lady Elizabeth had 10 il 
her of her child’s heart. Without hating her, she began to 
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that they could be no friends. It never occurred to her that there 
was any call.for gratitude towards the woman who had received her 
own deserted infant, and bestowed on it a mother’s care and love. 
No, this unreasoning jealousy took possession of her, and she un- 
wisely allowed it to appear, and thereby, to a certain extent, 
estranged ,the heart she so coveted. She had found in Evelyn all 
that she desired—a nice-looking, affectionate girl, innocent as a 
little child, with a delicate mind and quick sensibility ; and it was 
hard that she should have gone over, as it were, to an entire 
stranger. And well she knew that if she died, or anything 
happened to her—if she disappeared from Evelyn’s path as unac- 
countably as she had crossed it—she could go back to Lady Eliza- 
beth, and be happy again—a little less joyous, perhaps, because of 
her memory. It was a bitter lesson for a mother. How could she 
teach Evelyn to love her? She knew that she was striving to love 
her; but was.not that knowledge sufficiently mortifying in itself! 
And then, during all this morning, as she lay in bed, Evelyn seated 
at her bedside, she set herself to devise in what manner she could 
best recover her daughter’s heart; while the girl was wondering 
how things had gone with Mrs. Rothesay, and in what way she could 
brmg about proposing to write a letter which should explain her 
non-return. It seemed that such a letter was very much called for, 
and yet she feared to vex her mother by speaking of it so soon. It 
was only morning still, the morning after the day she had leit 
Letitia in Oxford-street; but she said to herself that during this 
day the letter must be written. Perhaps, having missed her, 
Letitia would give them notice at Manor Melleray, and she knew 
how uneasy that would make Lady Elizabeth. She must prevent 
that; and how better than by writing? It seemed that, for the 
present, she was to stay here. There had been nothing said about 
it, but she knew that her mother looked upon her as her own pos- 
session absolutely, and did not contemplate their being parted again. 
She had already spoken, more than once, of what their future lite 
was to be together ; and Evelyn would take her part in the building 
those chateaux en espagne with a fair enthusiasm, although those 
mental questions I have alluded to would crop up now and again, 
investing the airy architecture with a glamour of dissatisfaction. 
But as regarded the letter, she said to herself that she would ask 
her mother’s leave to write it in the course of this day. With the 
docile facility of her character, she was already prepared to yield 
her implicit obedience in all things. As to telling Lady Elizabeth 
about her mother, the time for that would not be until after this 
first letter was written. The day, however, passed, and the letter 
was not written. Something, she could not tell what, warned 
her from the subject, and she said she would speak of it at 
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night. Mrs. Sandringham left her bed at one o'clock, and cam 
downstairs; and she and her two daughters spent the time shat 
intervened between that and dinner together—Lia eccentric and 
variable as usual, and occasionally amusing them with her odd ways 
Her mother bore with her, as she would bear with a necessary 


annoyance ; all her attention bemg given to Evelyn. She cowl 


never tire of looking at her, listeing to her, asking her questions, |} 


she had lost Ralph, what a treasure she had found in this sweet onl, 
whom she would now have with her always—her own daughter 
her own very child, so different from Lia! Poor Lia! Evelyn, 
with that wealth of tenderness bestowed upon her, pitied the will 
girl, thus cast into outer darkness, as it were, and she resolved that 
if it were really to be so, if they three were to live together, she 
would plead Lia’s cause with their beautiful mother, and induce 
her to divide her heart between them. She asked no questions as 
to their relationship, it never once entering her head to do s0; 
but called Lia sister, and said, “it was so strange their being 
friends before, and sisters all the time; and how fortunate ther 
having met,’ to which sentimental remark Lia made no reply 
beyond a short, almost sardonic, laugh, which made her mother 
shrug her shoulders, and brought that expression of scornful abhor. 
rence into her face, which Evelyn dreaded to see ; then, remembering 
it was her own child was the cause of it, such a look on her 
mother’s face would be so grievous a punishment to her, she 
fancied it must be the same to Lia ; but it affected that individual's 
sensibilities just as much as the simoon sweeping over the graves 0! 
the dead does the poor, faded forms lying underneath. Lia had a 
certain awe of her mother, but she did not shake at an angry look. 
She scarcely knew what fear was, and welcomed regard and cob. 
tempt, kindness and unkinduess, with an equal indifference, like 
an impartial monarch dealing out the same treatment to friends 
and foes. 

In spite, however, of these little clouds, the day passed plea. 
santly enough, and after dinner Mrs. Sandringham once MO" 
retired to her room. The excitements of the previous day had 
slightly shaken her, and she was weak and nervous. So Evelya 


. aan . . . . : 1a 
prevailed on her to lie down, preparing to sit with her. L 
remained in the room below. 

ra: are ° . oreat 
I was very miserable yesterday morning, and then the , 


joy of finding you, coming after it, was too much for me,” - 
mother said to Evelyn. “ Although ill to-day, it is a long on 
since I felt so happy. Oh, you must always stay with me, - 
darling. You and I must become close friends, as well as mothe 
and daughter, Evelyn.”’ 

‘Well, mother 2?” 
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“What were you thinking of just now? Your hands were 
clasped round your knees, and your eyes were wide open, and mind- 
less. Your thoughts were gone away somewhere ?”’ 

‘‘T—I was thinking, mother * 

“What, darling ?”’ 

“You know I told you that Lia and I came away and left Mrs. 
Rothesay and Mrs. Berners in a shop in Oxford-street. Lia had 
asked me, at Manor Melleray, to come to her house, in London. I 
don’t remember promising, she says I did, but she brought me here 
without my consenting at all. When we lost our way in the 
streets, she told the cabman to drive here; and so Mrs. Rothesay 
doesn’t know when I came. She doesn’t know the address, and I 
was thinking that——”’ 

‘That you ought to write to her, and so you must; common 
politeness requires it. But stay with me a little longer, Evelyn. 
By-and-bye you shall go downstairs and write your letter. I know 
what will be the result of it; but Iam prepared. Yes, I shall be 
prepared to hold my own when the time comes,” she murmured 
in a tone that was inaudible to Evelyn. ‘‘ No one shall snatch my 
child from me. Let them do what they can, they shall not snatch 
my child from me. My own darling,’ and she put out her white 
hand, the left hand, with the poor disfigured finger, which Evelyn 
had kissed repeatedly, and lamented over its beauty, so cruelly 
spoiled, and stroked the silky brown hair, and drew the little head 
near her that she might kiss her forehead. 

And after that Evelyn was contented, for her mother was happy 
and pleased with her, and she might write her letter. 

Later Mrs. Sandringham fell asleep, but Evelyn sat on, fearing 
even to look for a book, as it might wake her ; for she had told her 
that she lay awake the whole previous night, thinking over what 
had occurred. And so nearly an hour passed, and she was very 
thankful that her mother still slept, for she would be sure to be 
greatly refreshed after it. Then suddenly there came some bustle 
below, and she heard steps on the stairs, and then there was a 
knock at the bedroom door. She rose, crossed the room noiselessly, 
and opened it. It was the old woman whom Lia called “ Bicks,—"’ 
a taciturn old woman, who seemed to be either very stupid or very 
sullen—coming with word “ that she was wanting down stairs.”’ The 
ready girl did not think of asking for what, but with one glance 
back into the room, to see if her mother was all right, and saying to 

herself that she would return soon to her, she tripped along after 
the old servant, already feeling as if the house was familiar to her, 
when it held one so dear. She went straight into the drawing-room. 
Lia was there, and one other person. A moderator lamp was burn- 
ing on the table. The other person came towards her at once, his 
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two hands outstretched. Her heart jumped. 
guardian ! 

‘Oh, Mr. Levison !”’ she cried, her eyes dancing, her face beam 
ing with delighted surprise, and putting her hands into his. He 
took them, pressed them, then holding them both in one hand, drew 
her near the light. ‘‘I want to see if it is my own little oj] 
have,’ he said, stooping to examine her face, and looking up wy 
fully she saw that he was not slightly moved. A strange embarrass. 
ment came over her, her eyelids drooped languidly ; she felt she 
could not much longer endure the searching gaze. 

“How did you know where I was?’’ she asked then, with aview 
to divert his attention from herself. ‘‘ I had not written.” 

‘No; but you see I found you out nevertheless. Did you 
intend writing ?”’ 

‘Yes. Mv mother—Oh so much has happened that I have to 
tell you and Lady Elizabeth.”’ 

‘*T know it all,”’ he replied, quietly. 

‘¢ How did you know? Who told you ?”’ 

‘*No matter. I know all about it. And now get your hat 
and paletot. The carriage is waiting at the door. How surprised 
you look! Do you think I was going to leave you here?” 

‘* But, my mother 7 

“ We will speak of her afterwards,’’ he interrupted, with a stern 
look, not meant for her, and there was something in his tone which 
made her glance up wonderingly, and she saw the severity in his 
face, and wondered still more. ‘‘ How soon can you be ready?” 
he asked, heedless of the pain which it was plain she was feeling. 

‘“Did you hear all about her—about my mother ?”’ she asked, 
in her turn neglecting to reply to his question, confused with the 
first of the conflicting thoughts she was to know in reference to this 
matter. She had been so short with her, she had not had time 
project hew she would tell Lady Elizabeth and her guardian about 
that mother, and win them to love her, as she loved her ; but now 
his manner caused her some disappointment. Without projectiig, 
she had just begun to feel that it would be very pleasant for them 
all to know each other, and hoped that once she would be a¢- 
quainted with the gentle invalid, her mother would get over that 
unaccountable repugnance, and that they would be good friends 
but ul the—she could not call it dislike, but it was something not 
far Irom it—was to be on both sides, there would be litile chance 
of such a happy condition of things.”’ 

. 7 ¥ es—all,”’ he replied, looking down at her with tender interest 
She little guessed what hgs thoughts were, how different from her 
Ps now, Evelyn, you must return with me to Manor rete 
at once. We will say what is to be said about this afterwards. 
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‘‘But she is ill in bed—asleep. How could I leave her? And 
when she will waken ——”’ 

‘That is fortunate,”’ he rejoined, coolly ; “ it will be so much 
more easy,’’—this was partly to himself. He was very thankful to 
hear that he was not to encounter Colonel Dormer’s runaway wife, 
for, like many valiant men, he dreaded, above all things, a wordy 
combat with a woman. ‘‘ And now go; but stay, perhaps Lia 
would get your things for you ?’’ looking over to where she stood 
looking on, and listening, but motionless as a statue. 

“Why may I not get them myself?’ asked Evelyn, quickly, 
the colour mounting into her face. She thought this was being 
very hard, and she said to herself that at least she must not go with- 
out kissing her again. 

‘Will you do it without seeing her ?”’ 

‘* My mother ?”’ 

“Te.” 

‘“Oh!”? She did look very indignant then. What was the 
meaning of it ? 

‘There is no help for it, dear child,”’ said Mr. Levison, seeing 
her distress, and laying his hand on her arm; but when she raised 
her eyes, filled with tears, to his face, he added, hastily, ‘‘ There, go ; 
but I cannot give you more than five minutes; however, you 
manage it. Remember, five minutes,’’ and he took out his watch 
as he spoke. 

She went away in a very unhappy state of mind—puzzled, 
grieved, and sadly foreboding. What was to come of all those 
strange siens? It was not his words merely, but his manner which 
had subdued her ; it was that she had obeyed ; but there was serious 
rebellion in her heart. However, she had one comfort still lett ; 
she would tell Lady Elizabeth about her mother, and then she 
would come and see her; perhaps next day, and then would be 
arranged how they were to get on in the future. Relieved by this 
thought, she eontented herself with kissimg her mother, who was 
still asleep—she had waked in the mean time, but dozed off again 
—then silently dressed herself, and returned to the other room. 
Her guardian looked well pleased that she had been punctual, and 
Was going to lead the way out, but there was something she 
must say first. 

“Lia, mother is still asleep. Don’t you think you ought to go 
to her ?”’ 

‘* She does not want me,’’ said Lia, carelessly. 

“But she will be lonely when she wakes. Do, Lia, there's 
a darling !”? and she put her arm about her neck ; ‘‘ and will you 
tell her, when she ‘wakes, that I had to go away? Tell her | 
kissed her before I went ;’’—this was whispered ; then in a louder 
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tone—‘‘ and I will come and see her to-morrow. I suppose I ma 
Mr. Levison?’’ she added, thinking fit to refer to her wuiaiae 
who was listening somewhat unwillingly to these charges in this 
matter. 

‘¢T think you had better not make any promise,” said he, with 
a look, which, if she were clever in reading countenances, would 
tell her that he was‘not prepared to vouch for its fulfilment; but 
Evelyn was too engrossed to care about that study then. 

“Tell her [ll come if I can at all, and if not, the next day. 
I suppose I may say that.’’ This was to herself, but she glanced 
at him to see how he took it; but whatever he intended, he did not 
interfere with her then. ‘‘ And don’t forget, Lia, about my having 
to go—that I had, mind! And, oh! won’t you give her my love? 
and won’t you be kind to her, Lia? and don’t let her be lonely. 
You know she has only you, Lia, now, until I come to her,” to all 
which the girl listened with immovable gravity, jerking her head 
once or twice, to show that she heard ; but she made no response to 
Evelyn’s fond embrace at parting, suffering herself to be kissed as 
if it were a necessary form that had to be got through, and, on her 
part, as quickly as possible. 

One of the Manor-Melleray carriages was waiting at the door, 
with a pair of horses pawing the ground with impatience, as if 
they were fresh from the stable. Without telling her who had 
travelled in that carriage last—it was Tretanin ; for he had not 
allowed him out of his sight until he directed him to the house— 
Arthur handed his ward in, then took his place beside her, and they 
went at a spanking pace down Radnor-row, and in ten minutes were 
outside the City. It was a fine night, no stars, but a full moon had 
the heavens in a glory, and the country white with her radiance; 
and there was a mass of foaming clouds collected just under her 
‘* packed with moonlight,”’ as Evelyn said, which, next to the moon 
herself, was about the most splendid object one could see then, 12 
_a silvery, snowy irregularity, lazily moving onwards—a body of 

condensed vapour alive with light. 

‘‘Oh, dear !’? she sighed, lying back in the carriage, having 
tired her eyes looking up at the sky. ‘‘I don’t know what to 
tuink !’’ 

‘* What is puzzling that little head now?” asked her companlo?. 
He had been silent since they left the house, but he was very ¥¢ 
pleased at having her there beside him, safe and sure; %? wel 
pleased, that he refrained from speaking, fearing that might be to 
apparent, or that he might be betrayed into saying too much. 

“Shall I live with my mother, or at Manor Melleray ?” 

‘‘ At Manor Melleray, of course.’’ 


“I know that my mother intends that I shall live with her.” 
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‘That cannot be, however. I will not let my ward out of my 
care again until ’’ he did not finish the sentence, but looked out 
of the window with a gloomy abstraction. 

“Until when ?”’ asked the siren voice at his side, and of course 
he was all attention again. Feminine curiosity is opposed to any- 
thing like a reservation, and she was dying to know what was thie 
suppressed sequel of the ‘‘until.’’ But he did not answer imme- 
diately, and at last replied, with a slight effort, “ Until you are 
married. Now, little inquisitive Eve, are you satisfied?”’ 

He saw her face distinctly, and could even detect the shadow 
that came over it now. He had not looked round at her before. 





She made no answer ; at once she was thinking of what her mother 


had said: ‘* You must stay with me always, darling. You and I 
must become close friends, as well as mother and daughter.’’ And 
she wondered sadly what would she think if she heard what her 
guardian said just now. Then she saw what a trying position 
hers was going to be. It would not be given her to decide ; she 
knew that. His manner since they had met told her that, unac- 
countable as it was, he did not approve of her re-union with her 
mother, and was resolved not to let it go any farther. She had 
never heard anything against her; in fact, had never heard about 
her at all, but once, that in answer to her question, ‘‘ Was her 
mother dead?’’ Lady Elizabeth had said, ‘‘ Yes, dead to her;’’ 
and, after a momentary surprise, the strange reply had passed out 
of her mind, and she had since then—it was long ago, when she was 
a child, and things made slight impression on her—looked up to 
Lady Elizabeth as to her mother. But now that she had actually 
met, and been recognised by her mother, she had settled that, 
although not altogether to her wishes, the claims of those other 
friends should give way to hers; and here was her guardian 
deciding the direct contrary. She was angry with herself for not 
being more sorry about that; she knew that what regret she did 
feel was for her mother’s sake, not her own; and yet she had no 
reason for calling herself a monster of ingratitude on that account. 
To all intents and purposes Lady Elizabeth was her mother, and 
not Mrs. Sandringham ; and although she might mistake, in that 
first meeting, a sentimental enthusiasm for natural affection, she 
had really more love for the former, and knew that if she kept her 
With her, in spite of Mrs. Sandringham’s efforts, sbe would surely 
do something to try and recover her; she would not be very sorry 
for that, although shemight never, never be happy again, knowing 
what her mother must feel about it. But if they consented, and 
she was to live at Radnor-row, she would be very willing, nay, 
delighted to do so, regretting the old life at Manor Melleray, but 
prepared to be all to her mother that she could wish, and with the 
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hope of changing Lia into a reasonable being, and bringing about a 
pleasant state of things between the three. She had seen oy heard 
nothing of Eben Trefanin, and never learned—and, indeed, did not 
think of inquiring again—from whom Mr. Levison had received 
that intelligence about her mother. 

It was all very perplexing, this question as to what her future 
life was to be, but when she should see Lady Elizabeth, she would 
be better able to judge; for although he said, explicitly enough 
that she would remain at Manor Melleray, it did seem very strange 
for a girl not to live with her mother. Who could havea better 
right to her? And she felt instinctively that it would not be 
easily settled, and that Lady Elizabeth would tell her. 

‘¢ Don’t be thinking about it,’’ said he; he had been watching 
her face so fair and pale, in that shadowy light, and he knew what 
her thoughts were. “Say all that you want to say to my mother, 
and she will help you. But one thing, Evelyn,’’—he paused, and 
after a minute or so went on again,—‘‘ one thing I want you to 
remember : whatever happens, you are not to live with your mother, 
you are to stay with mine. You are to think of her as yours—o 
Manor Melleray as your home. There can be no change in this 
respect.”’ 

* But she a 

‘*T know all that you would say: that this lady will be very 
angry—very sorry, possibly; that she has a claim on you—but 
you are mistaken, she has no claim—even though she be your 
mother,’’—(‘‘ Was it possible he doubted it?’’ Evelyn asked her- 
self,) “‘she has no claim on you. I cannot tell you why ; but 
this much I may say: I gave my father a certain promise on his 
death-bed which I should be breaking now if I gave you up to her. 
You would not ask me to do that 2” 

** Oh, no!” . 

‘Thank you!’ he took her hand—the one nearest bhim—which 
lay passively on her lap, pressed it, but let it go immediately 
again. 

‘* But why do you say that she has no claim on me?’ she asked, 
after a few minutes silence ; ‘‘ you cannot doubt that she is my 
mother ?’’ 

“IT do not question that; but, nevertheless, I must repeat what 
T have said. She has not a particle of claim on you. She sor- 
feited it long ago.” 

_,_ Oh, how? Certainly not by her own fault! She is so beautl- 
ful and good!”’ 

“Tdare say she is very beautiful, and—and good, too,””—tl 
was In pure mercy to her; he could not bear to destroy that illu. 
sion ; wrenching such a faith out of a young heart—and that a §¥ ' 
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—was not work that he relished. ‘It is possible for a person to 
forfeit her right without it being necessarily his or her fault, 
although it does not often happen; and, in this case, your mother 
having forfeited, years ago, that right to your allegiance which you 
think is due to her, it is impossible for her to regain it; for one 
reason, because of that promise I gave my father.” 

‘“ Are there any more reasons ?’’ she asked, in a low voice. 

‘“‘T thought that would suffice for you,” said he, with a slight 
reproach in his tone. 

‘* And it does. But—but—Oh, I know it was not her fault at 
least; whatever was the cause it was not her fault. J cannot think 
that !”’ 

‘“‘T do not ask you to think it. I hope you will be satisfied 
with the knowledge that an intimacy between you is impossible.” 

‘Tt will be very hard on her,’’ said she, with a sigh. 

‘* You have said sa 

‘*Q yes; I know; and indeed I will not ask you to break your 
promise. I promise that now. ‘The truthis,’’ said Evelyn, simply, 
but with a slight blush, ‘‘ I—I would rather—I love my mother 
very much, but I would rather stay with Lady Elizabeth, if it were 
not that she will be lonely for me. I could go and see her often, 
but she will scarcely be satisfied with that. She thinks she will 
have me altogether to herself.’’ 

‘Tf so, she is greatly mistaken,’’ he rejoined. ‘‘I am glad to 
hear this, Evelyn—that you are fond of my mother, I mean.’ 

‘* Fond of her! Oh!”’ 

‘* You would not willingly leave her, then ?2’’ 

‘* No, indeed.”’ 

‘Well, for your comfort I well tell you she has a better right to 
your love than this lady. And now you will not trouble your head 
speculating about what is to be, but leave everything to me; eh!” 

She murmured a faint assent, and there was nothing more said 
about it then; but she could not help wondering by what un- 
fortunate circumstance her mother had forfeited her right to her 
love, and she said to herself that at least she could not withhold 
that from her, even if she were not to be permitted to show her the 
outward signs and tokens of it; and, perhaps, though she was not 
to live altogether with her, the union between them might not be 
less intimate on that account, for surely when two such people as 
she and Lady Elizabeth came to know each other, they would be 
dear friends without the link which her own little self would 
constitute between them. 

But aithough Arthur Levison could not bring himself—nor, in 
fact, would it be his part—to make any explanation which would 
open his ward’s eyes to the real character of the lady on whom she 
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was so willing to bestow a daughter’s dutiful affection, he did not 
the less see the necessity, for such an explanation, and had settled 
with himself that 1t would be made by his mother. He knew 
Evelyn’s yielding character, and that she would not rise up in 
opposition if both he and his mother told her that all acquaintance 
with the erring woman was to be at an end ; especially as there could 
not, of course, be any strong love in her heart for one she now met 
for the first time; but, nevertheless, he guessed that when she 
would have leisure to think over it, she would be uneasy, and fret 
about her, fancying that she herself was failing in her duty, and all 
other disquieting things ; and this necessitated her being enlight. 
ened without loss of time. What he foresaw was already working 
in herjmind. He would see his mother first, and tell her what had 
happened—which he had not done yet—and well he knew he might 
safely leave to her discretion to decide how much or how little she 
would lay bare to the pure eyes of her protegée; and if this—this 
lady took any more steps than she had taken already,—of course he 
believed firmly that it was she had set on Trefanin, that they had 
concocted the whole thing between them ; to think of crediting what 
that man would say was absurd, and yet Mrs. Sandringham had 
nothing to do with it beyond what has been seen,—if she made any 
attempt to recover Evelyn, it would be incumbent on him to meet 
her, a duty he by no means liked. 
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« JUDGE NOT, LEST YE BE JUDGED;” OR, VISIONS 
AND OMENS 


A TALE OF RETRIBUTION 


STRANGE and awfully varied were the scenes witnessed in England 
two centuries ago. Some of their incidents offer startling matter 
fora sermon on the solemn admonition, ‘‘ Judge not, lest ye be 
judged.”’ The court of Charles I, to which melancholy reflection 
habitually turns, was for a time distinguished for its gaiety. His 
queen brought to England tastes which the Puritans deemed a 
reproach to France. Mirth and revelry were countenanced ; mosques— 
as they were called—little plays, formed part of the entertainments, 
in some of which the queen herself was seen to perform. ‘T’o 
theatrical representations the great party just mentioned had great 
objections. They were denounced as prompted by the devil, and all 
who took part in them were savagely condemned, as were the 
bishops and ministers of the Church, for not openly opposing them. 

Dr. Leighton, a Scotch divine, was prominent among the mal- 
contents. Not content with moderately reproving, he published a 
book, entitled, “‘An Appeal to Parliament; or, a Plea against 
Prelacy,’’ in which the highest dignitaries of the Church were de- 
scribed as men 9f blood, antichristian and satanical. The queen he 
rudely libelled, and for the rest he demanded judgment and execu- 
tion. ‘* These stumps of Dagon,”’ he said, ‘‘ must be plucked up 
by the very roots, or their nails (the nails of stumps!) will grow 
ranker, and scratch more devilishly than ever.”’ 

Such language, which at a later day would have been deemed 
insanity, it was thought fit to punish with shocking severity. Laud 
held this to be necessary for the safety of the Church. Dr. Leigh- 
ton was condemned in the star-chamber ; and the agonies which 
the judges doomed him to suffer were such as demons could hardly 
have wished to inflict. Lei~hton, besides being ordered to pay a 
fine of one thousand pounds, was to be whipped, stand in the pillory 
at Westminster, and there have one of his ears cut off, his nose was 
to be slit, and the letters S.S. burnt into one side of his face. On a 
subsequent day he was to stand in the pillory at Cheapside, be again 
whipped, have his remaining ear cut off, his nose slit a sec nd time, 
S. S. to be stamped with a hot iron on the other side of his face, to 
mark him as a ‘‘Sower of Sedition;’’ and in that character he 
was ordered to be imprisoned during the remainder of his lite ! 

Could an eminent minister of a religion which teaches that 
“blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,’’ sanction such 
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a decree? Yes; the zeal of the bishop in the case of Land 7 
extinguished all humanity in the man. When the sentence was 
decided upon, he reverently uncovered his head, and offered thanks 
to the Almighty for such a result, and spoke of it as being more 
lenient’’ than could have been expected where such an offender was 
brought before the Court. To the conscienteous Churchmay it 
appeared but a gentle correction. Taking off the ears, he said 
did not cause loss of hearing; slitting the nose would not deprive 
the sufferer of the sense of smelling ; and as scourging the back and 
burning the face did not extinguish life, the tortures which Leighton 
was doomed to endure were held by the Archbishop to be no more 
than a minister of Jesus might cordially applaud. 

Leighton was to undergo his sentence on the 10th of No. 
vember, 1630; but on the day before, by an ingenious contrivance, 
cleverly executed, he was enabled to escape from the Fleet Prison. 
Great was the joy of the Puritans when this was known; they 
hailed his being snatched from his cruel enemies as a miracle, inter. 
posed by Divine Providence in his favour. Their joy, however, 
was of short duration. The fugitive was traced to Bedtordshire, 


retaken, and brought to his old place of confinement, whence, on 


the sixteenth of the same month, he was carried to Westminster, 


and, in New Palace Yard the first half of his atrocious sentence 
was executed. He bore the torture with amazing resolution, 
attended by his wife, who, sharing his spirit, gloried in sufferings 
brought upon him by his labours in the cause of Christ. One week 
only was allowed to pass, when, the sores upon his back, ears, nose, 
and cheeks being yet unhealed, his second ear was taken off, and 
the inflictions perpetrated in Palace Yard were repeated m 
Cheapside. é 

This consummation having been witnessed, the approving bishop 
fondly hoped the dismal spectacle would have such an effect that 
all who were unfriendly to the establishment of which he was the 
head would be:overawed, and that the ministers of the Church 
would not again be the subjects of hostile criticism. He deceived 
himself. Though other examples were made—though Dr. Bast. 
wick, Prynne, a barrister, and Burton, a publisher, exper 
like merciless treatment, such horrors perpetrated 1n the name © 
religion, could not terrify pitying beholders into submission ; but 
they failed not to exasperate ; and the Church tyranny, odious 10 
large party before, had soon to meet with fiercer resentment. 

The unhappy Laud derived no satisfaction from the — 
proceedings he had sanctioned. He was warned, by the sigs _ 
times, that the danger he had hoped to crush was rapidly increasiDg: 
Many omens disturbed the harassed prelate ; strange visions seem 
‘to point to a catastrophe, which he soon had the grief to find co 
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not be averted. He was led to act a cruel part towards Williams, 
Bishop of Lincoln, who, for favouring the Puritans, had fallen into 
disgrace with the court. To Williams he had owed his advance- 
ment in early life; yet, forgetful of the claims of friendship, Laud 
hesitated not to raise his voice in support of a proposition to impose a. 
ruinous fine of ten thousand pounds on the obnoxious prelate. For 
this conscience would not let him rest. Ina dream it appeared to him 
that the Bishop of Lincoln came to him in iron chains, but returned 
freed from them; and that then he mounted a horse, departed, and 
Laud could not overtake him. This, Rushworth says, might be 
thus interpreted—‘“ His chains might signify the imprisonment of 
the Bishop of Lincoln afterwards in the Tower ; his returning free, 
to his being set at liberty again at the meeting of Parliament ; his 
leaping on horseback and departing, to his going into Wales, and 
there commanding a troop in the Parliament’s service; and that 
Bishop Laud could not overtake him, as appears in his dream, 
might portend that himself should become a prisoner.”’ 

The events which thus ‘‘ threw their shadows before them,’’ 
came to pass. The overbearing conduct of Laud and his friend, 
Lord Strafford, kindled a flame in the nation not to be abated till 
torrents of blood had been shed, nor till the Bishop, the Peer, and 
the King, in whose name their savage deeds had been perpetrated, 
were, in their turn, memorably humbled, and even brought to the 
block. 

Another fearful warning was given to Laud, which he thus 
recorded in his diary:—‘‘Jan. 24, 1638. Friday, at night.—! 
dreamed that my father (who died forty-six years since) came to 
me, and, to my thinking, he was as well and as cheerful as ever | 
saw him. He asked me what I did there? and, after some speech, 
T asked him how long he would stay with me? He answered me 
‘he would stay till he had me along with him.’ I am not moved 
with dreams, yet I thought fit to remember this.”’ 

Some months before, Laud had dreamed that one of his domestic 
was dead; and the dream was promptly realised. Well, there- 
fore, might he remember the vision last described, in which the 
form of a buried father appeared to him, demanding what the 
Bishop did there and then, solemnly intimating that he would 
not return to the grave till his son accompanied him! The warn. 
ing was terribly significant under the circumstances. ‘‘ The 
writing on the wall’’ was hardly more threatening. . 

The sentences pronounced against the leading Puritans, and the 
barbarities which attended their execution, disgusted the peopl 
generally, and caused all the failings of the sufferers to be excus' xl, 
or regarded as virtues. Though maimed, branded, and im captivity, 
they were not extinguished. Their power was even felt, in despite 
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of the stone walls which confined them. Sympathy evoked un. 
quenchable hatred for those in power; and the Church which 
should have commanded affectionate reverence, was viewed by the 
multitude with horror and disdain. 

The murmurs of discontent, at first despised as impotent, now 
became alarming ; the Parliament, having been put aside and trifed 
with by King Charles, favoured by the prevailing discontent, and 
supported by the general voice of the nation, became omnipotent, 
Then the victims were released, rewarded for the pains they had 
endured, and exalted to posts of honour; while the men who sate 
in judgment upon them, “fallen from their high estate,’ had to 
languish in the gloom of the dungeon, only to pass from that to the 
steps of the scaffold. 

The condition of the proud Archbishop of Canterbury was 
sufficiently melancholy. He was disturbed by reports that libels 
were put forth against him. Shortly after Prynn and his com. 
panions lost their ears, a placard was placed on the cross in Cheap. 
side (placards were the newspapers of that period), which described 
Laud to have been engaged in “ persecuting the saints and shedding 
the blood of martyrs.’ In the following month one was forwarded 
to him by the Lord Mayor of London, which, says Laud in his 
diary, ‘‘ had been found by the watch at the south gate of Paul’s, 
telling that the devil had left that house to me.’’ Two days after 
that, another paper was brought to him, which had been fastened 
to ‘‘ the north gate of St. Paul’s, and which announced the govert- 
ment of the Church of England to be ‘a candle in the snuif, gomg 
out ina stench.’ On the night of the same day, another attack ol 
the same kind was communicated to the prelate by the Lord 
Mayor, which graphically represented a speech Laud had recently 
made in the court of Star-chamber, set in a kind of pillory.” 

But these affronts were trifles in comparison with what was to 

follow. Prynn and Leighton thirsted for revenge. Pursuing those 
under whom they had suffered so grievously, they persuaded them 
selves they were the instruments of divine justice ; to which, as 
acceptable sacrifices, they claimed to offer up the lives of Lorl 
Stratiord and Archbishop Laud. 
. In one of those sorrowful days the primate, lately so powerful, sate 
in his palace at Lambeth. He thoughtfully recalled the scenes 
which he had been led to make himself conspicuous. If moved toregret 
the past, no touch of pity for those he had punished, or ot remors? 
for the part he had acted, appears to have found its way 10 of 
bosom. But he was not a little alarmed by the bold proceedings ° 
the Parliament. Looking at what they had already done ™ 
reversing the decisions of the Court of Star-chamber, dismal appl 
hensions came over him as to what they might undertake 12 
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days which were to come. Sighing for the past, trembline for the 
future, he reflected that his house had been attacked by a mob, and 
though, as he had recorded, one of the rioters was tried on a 
Thursday, and hanged and quartered on the next morning but one, 
it did not quell the angry spirit which was abroad, for his com- 
rades broke into the prison where their fellows were detained, and 
set them at liberty. It was, moreover, reported to him that hopes 
were now expressed that he would soon be assassinated, as the Duke 
of Buckingham had been ; and he writes, ‘‘on Simon and Jude’s 
eve,”’ (Oct. 27, 1640), going into his upper study, in which hung 
his picture ‘‘ taken by the life,’’ he found it fallen, and lying on 
the face, the string having broken by which it hung to the wall. 
“Tam almost every day threatened with my ruin in Parliament !”’ 
was the commentary of the startled bishop on this trifling accideut ; 
and he mournfully added, ‘‘ God grant this be no omen !”’ 

That it was an omen, dismal and portentous, in his then frame 
of mind Laud was probably soon convinced. He remained in his 
palace, waiting in fearful expectation for the end of those disorders 
which he deplored, when it was made known to him by a domestic 
that one without, from the Parliament, with authority, was then in 
attendance. Such a visitor was anything but welcome; but the 
prelate dared not refuse to admit him. The messenger is allowed to 
enter ; he tarries for no second bidding, but appears. 


‘For no saluting did he wait.” 


He is not over-nice in the observance of forms; but proudly 
advances with fearless step and determined aspect. He stands in 
the presence of the bishop, and Laud, with feelings no disposition 
of the alphabet can image, beholds in the dread representative ot 
power, the scourged, mutilated, once helpless and despised Dr. 
Leighton, who makes known that there, by order of Parliament, it 
is his to command; that Laud is, in fact, his prisoner. What a 
sermon might the prelate who so warmly approved Leighton’s sen- 
tence have preached from the text, “Judge not, lest ye be judged ; 
condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned !”’ 

Few and sad were the days which remained to the ruined bishop ; 
but many and severe were the humiliations and pains which he 
experienced before the axe of the executioner terminated his bodily 
sufferings. He submitted to his fate, protesting his innocence, but 
pitied by few. The little compassion he had manifested for others 
disposed men to say “‘a heavy judgment had fallen on him, and 
that he deserved to be violently hurried to his last account.” 

Reading his story, those least disposed to judge Laud _ harshly 
must lament that a minister of religion, so anxious to be thought 
holy, was not brought by the faith he professed to claim praise lor 
K—s F F 
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being humane. Religious zeal, associated with the fiercer Passions 
betrays men into extravagances which all rational men rata 
deplore. Fierce resentments seldom fail to involve fatal conse. 
quences. Perhaps this may be inferred from the case of the 
triumphant Leighton. Though restored to liberty and station, and 
though his friends remained in power, the revulsion in his system 
caused by the happy change, as he deemed it, which he was per. 
mitted to see, was more than he could bear. He saw his cruel 
judge dismissed from life as a traitor; but his own miserable end 
was at hand. In the following year he died insane 
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PEARSON, THE LABOURER 
CHAPTER I. 


Mites away from the great metropolisa—where the now seldom- 
traversed coach-road to Portsmouth gently ascends the long range of 
hills dividing Surrey from Sussex—the eye ranges over a scene 
wild, waste, and yet beautiful. Acres and acres of land, never yet 
brought ito cultivation, but left to their natural growth of heather 
and the juicy wortleberry, are alone visible; except where, in the 
distance, a few clumps of trees, or the spire of a barn-like church, 
marks the locale of a village. But a weary stretch of the barren 
moorland lies between the looker-on and these oases; and few care 
to quit the beaten track and learn in what aspects life presents 
itself in these isolated spots. Occasionally a railway touches upon 
them, and then, if the land be good, and the farmers enterprising, 
a small station—tenanted by a forlorn clerk and misanthropical 
porter—is erected, and the produce of the farms carried to the 
Loudon markets. But the railway traffic is principally confined to 
such goods as waggon loads of carrots, tons of hay, and potatoes, 
while passengers are few and far between. 

To one of these out-of-the-world villages, on an afternoon in 
spring—not genial spring, but wet, cold, and gusty, as the capri- 
clous season will sometimes be to its close—a young female in 
deep mourning took a ticket by the 5.380 train from Waterloo. 
The dingy third-class carriage was nearly full when she entered it, 
and a party of soldiers, on their way back to camp, were smoking 
furiously, despite railway regulations, in which they were emulated 
by some workmen en route for a country job. The civilians and 
military had fraternised already, and were talking loudly, in lan- 
guage not of the choicest, to the intense amusement of a couple of 
silly giggling women, nothing loth to make their acquaintance. 
But the new comer, with that self-possession and quiet dignity 
which is instantly recognised, even by the rudest, passed on to a 
distant corner, where a respectably dressed young man, engrossed 
in a book, civilly made way for her to seat herself. 

A little while, and the noisiest of the party were gone. The 
soldiers, with many a hearty good bye, had leaped out ; the workmen 
had gathered up their bundles and baskets of tools and stumped away, 
and there were none left in the carriage when it reached Halsum sta- 
tion save the silent couple in the farthest corner. There, though mu- 
tually strangers, both of them alighted, and both of them struck off 
down the same narrow lane, not the one leading to the centre o! 
the village, where the few shops, and the surgeon’s house, and the 
principal inn were congregated ; but to the upper end, near tlie 
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church, and pretty parsonage, and the timbered ruinous puilg. 
ing which, despite the clergyman’s remonstrances, the wealth 
farmers persisted in considering quite good enough for a school. 
house for labourers’ children. 

Not far from the church there were a few decent cottazes 
standing in the midst of fair-sized gardens; and at the first and 
best of these the young woman, who, with her brisk movements, 
had outwalked her fellow-pedestrian, now halted. He had beep 
loitering to peer beneath the hedge-rows, and along the banks, 
for the latest violets and the rare orchids which sometimes rewarded 
his search; and when he overtook her, she was parleying at the 
door of the cottage with the deaf woman who inhabited it, and 
looking distressed and surprised at the answers her queries received. 

‘Pearson, John Pearson? No, he don’t live here now. Eh? 
where’s he gone? Lor’, child, I dunno. I’m most a stranger in 
these parts. But lawk, there’s schoolmaster yonder,’’ and she 
dropped a slight curtsey in token of his standing; “ he’ll tell ye. 
He knows better nor I do where the people lives.”’ 

The young man courteously raised his hat, and addressed his 
fellow-passenger for the first time, not without a little inward ad- 
miration of her trim figure and handsome, healthy face. 

‘*Can I be of any service to you?” 

“Thank you, sir;’’ the pleasant, clear-toned voice had a 
troubled sound in it. “My father ; I expected to find him here. 
We held this cottage for years and years !’’ and she gazed at it 1. 
eretfully. ‘* Oh, sir, do you know where he has gone ?”’ 

“Yes, John Pearson’s children attend the school. You will 
find your parents living at Patchet Mead.”’ 

She reiterated the words with an emphasis which the school- 
master understood. The hovels—they deserved no better name— 
at Patchet Mead were ill-built, ill-ventilated, and in the winter 
months the land around them was nearly always under water. The 
girl’s eyes questioned him so anxiously that he felt constrained to 
try and relieve her perplexity. 

. ‘* Don’t make yourself uneasy. It has been a hard, a very hard 
winter to many; and your father’s accident is 

A cry burst from her lips, and her colour began to fade. 
‘* They never told me! they never told me!”’ 

He hastened to reassure her. ‘It was nothing very serious—@ 
fall trom a wheatstack at harvest ; and he has quite recovered.” 

Her eyes began to fill. “And he has been ill; and mother 
helpless, with her young baby, and I never knew it!” Then, feel- 
ing ashamed that a stranger should witness her emotion, she thanked 
the young schoolmaster, flushed a little as she met his glance ° 
Compassionate interest, and picking up her travelling-bag, 1 
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on, just in time to avoid the stare of a slattern who had lounged out 
of her cottage to look at her. The schoolmaster walked away also, 
but not so quickly as to lose the information shrilly screamed into 
the ear of the deaf woman. 

‘‘My blessed! if that wasn’t Lucy Pearson, as went away with 
Mr. and Mrs. Spencer, when they took that sick daughter o’ theirn 
abroad to see what that’d do for her. Why, ’tis five year, an’ more, 
since she went away; an’ look at her now—just like any lady! I 
hardly knowed her! She might ha’ stopped an’ spoke to a old 
neighbour.”’ 

But Lucy Pearson was beyond the reach of the gossip’s tongue, 
picking her way, as well as she could, across the oozy meadows, 
and shivering as much with anxiety as the damp fog, which settled 
heavily on the low and marshy ground. It hastened the approach 
of twilight, and when, directed to her father’s domicile by a sallow 
urchin employed in filling a kettle from the ditch, she lifted the 
latch, the darkness within confused her. Around some fading 
embers on the hearth the family were gathered. John Pearson— 
no longer the hale, hearty man, decently clothed, and boasting of 
his snug hoard in the savings’-bank—sat, with his elbows on his 
knees, looking moodily into the fire. His wife, with many a low 
sigh and furtive glance towards him, rocked and hushed her fretful 
baby; and two or three fair-haired little girls huddled together to 
listen to a ghost story, told with evident gusto by an intelligent- 
looking boy of twelve, whose frost-bitten hands and feet were 
swathed in bandages. They all started up when the tall figure 
darkened the doorway, but it was only the mother’s quick eye that 
recognised the long-absent one. Dropping the babe into the lap of 
the boy, she pushed the other children aside and came forward, call- 
ing, in joyful tones, to her husband— | 

“Why, father, father, see! it’s our Lucy, God bless her! 
How she have grown, to be sure !”’ 

The mother’s heart beat as warmly in the miserable cottage as 
our own good Queen’s in her palace, and Lucy was fondly hugged 
and cried over ere she could salute her father, and address the 
hushed and timid little ones. With baby eagerly claimed, and 
lapped beneath her soft, warm shawl, she drew the others to her 
knee, and tried to speak cheerfully. . 

“They do not know me!” she cried, as she pressed her lips to 
the faces shyly raised to her own. ‘‘No one remembers me but 
Johnnie—poor Johnnie !—and it is so dark that I can scarcely see 
any of you.”’ —* 

‘“No,” said the mother, looking uneasily towards her husband ; 
‘we must have a light and a fire. Oh, John, the poor child is 
shivering with the cold, and she aint used to it. Can’t us have a 
bit o’ fire to warm her 2” 
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Pearson turned away from the beseeching look with a nod, an 
left the cottage ; but when he reached the door of the empty _ 
shed, he leaned against it, and groaned heavily. A loaf in the 
cupboard, to serve for the morning’s meal, was all they had in the 
shape of !food, and Heaven only knew where more was to be pro. 
cured. Firing there was none, for every stray chip had been raked 
together to warm his chilled limbs when he came in from the fields 
an hour previously. Bitter, indeed, is that poverty which may aot 
welcome home a beloved child! Lucy had always been so generous 
and thoughtful in forwarding part of her earnings, that her parents, 
to save her from) grieving and repining, had stoically withheld the 
worst of their trials, and rejoiced that one, at least, of their offspring 
was spared the keen pangs of hunger. But now she had come to 
see and know for herself the depth of distress into which they had 
fallen, and Pearson, in his pride and natural regret, felt that he 
could have forborne the gladness of beholding her to have spared 
her the shame and grief of witnessing their changed fortunes. But 
he roused himself presently, and returned to the cottage with such 
an armful of sticks that the little ones cried out in wonder, and 
were only silenced by his stern ‘‘ Hush !’’ and upraised hand. 

Lucy’s heart was full already ; and when the blaze betrayed 
the pinched faces of the children, and the haggard looks of her 
parents, she knew not how to repress her grief; but she tumed 
upon them a bright face and a hopeful smile, until the reason of 
her coming was asked. The sick child on whom she had been 
in attendance was dead. All that wealth and skill could devise had 
proved unavailing. Lucy’s services were no longer required ; but 
previous to seeking another situation, she had resolved to visit her 
long unseen friends; and then the tears flowed freely. She wept 
so long that the mother began jealously to wonder, im her own 
mind, if Lucy would have “ took on” so had she been at home 
when the girl next to her in age had the fever and died. Poor 
woman, she did not guess how long the ‘‘coming home ” had been 
the dream of Lucy’s life, nor how a loving remembrance of that 
pretty home, of father’s cheerful smiles as he worked in the garden, 
amid the gay flower-beds; of the hum of the bees, the honeysuckle 
in the hedge, and the merry song of mother as she sat working 12 
the porch, had been dwelt upon and thirsted for, in far distant and 
perhaps more beautiful scenes. 

“She's tired out,’’ said Pearson, with a shrewd guess at what 
was passing in his child’s thoughts; ‘take her to bed, mother. 
Mrs. Pearson looked at him helplessly. ‘‘ Take her to bed, I TT 


her husband repeated; ‘‘ she can sleep wi’ you to-night, a 
make shift somehow.”? 


The wife cast a doleful glance at the damp bricks, and the od 
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sack that was carpet, hearthrug, and all; but the same sense of 
shame which had hitherto kept her silent made her lead her daughter 
away without remonstrance, and hope’ that, as there was a ‘good 
fire, he would contrive to keep himself dry and warm. A crust off 
the loaf at daybreak, a draught of water from the pail at the door, 
and John Pearson, stiff and aching with the rheumatism which had 
continually tormented him since he came to Patchet Mead, plodded 
away to his work ; and Lucy, glad to exchange the close chamber 
for the fresher air without, started up to see what she could 
do to better the condition of her family. Nothing could 
make a cottage at Patchet Mead fit for a dwelling-house; 
but it wore a cheerier aspect than it had ever assumed before 
when John Pearson came home to dinner, and sat down to dis- 
cuss a savoury stew with the zest a half-famished man brings to 
ameal. And Lucy stood and watched him as he ate, and nursed 
the baby, while her mother supplied the wants of the other 
children. 

‘* You’ll get away from here, father,”’ she said, ‘“‘ as soon as we 
can hear of a better cottage; and, please God, there will be no 
more of these dark days. It isn’t much I’ve saved from my 
wages.”’ 

‘Child, how could you, when you’ve done so much for us ?”’ 
her mother interposed. 

‘* Tt isn’t much I’ve saved,’’ Lucy went on; ‘‘ but, besides my 
mourning, Mr..and Mrs. Spencer gave me, when I came away, a 
five-pound note, with kind words that were worth as much—to me, 
I mean,”’ she added, smiling, and tossing the baby. ‘‘ As for the 
money, why, it’s yours, you know—all yours; and mother must 
have some tapes and cottons, and keep shop, and Johnnie will con- 
trive to mind baby till he’s well enough to go to work again.”’ 

There was a burst of thankful pleasure at this announcement, 
and Johnnie, forgetting his aches and pains, declared it was like a 
fairy story, and Lucy was the good fairy. Even Pearson, in the 
prospect of better times, lifted his bowed head, and smiled ; but the 
next moment he pushed his plate away, and gazed at the uncur- 
tained window, with a shadow creeping over his face. Johnnie 
hitched his chair nearer, to see what father was looking at. From 
the direction of the village, two men, tall, erect, and methodical, 
were approaching. . 

‘¢T know who they are,” the boy observed. ‘‘ The first one's 
Sergeant Smith, and t’other’s the new policeman. They’ve been 
over here before this morning.”’ 

Pearson drew his hand across his brow. 

‘What did they want, lad?’’ he asked, in a lowered tone. 


“ What did they want, I say ?”’ 
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The boy, staring innocently in his perturbed face, answered that 
he did not know—that he had seen them go by while his mother 
and Lucy were busy upstairs. 

Pearson rose from his chair, but Lucy’s hand was on pi 
shoulder. 

“You'll not go yet, father? You haven’t heard half oy 
plans.”’ 

But he moved towards the door as if he had not heard her. 
She followed him with a coaxing, ‘‘ Oh! do stay, dear father!” 

He put her back with his hand, and bade her “ Hark!” with 
such a frightened look in his eyes, that his wife began to perceive 
that something was amiss. She hurried to his side, tremulously 
asking— 

‘¢Oh! John, what is it? What ails ye?” 

He was listening intently. The steady step of the men he had 
seen crossing the field came nearer as she spoke; nearer still, as 
she stood breathlessly awaiting his reply. Did they pass the door’ 
No! Yes; and John Pearson’s eye lost its startled expression, and 
he could smile again. 

‘‘Tt’s all right, you silly women! but I’m ina hurry. Don't 
keep me, Lucy; I’ll be home as early as I can.’’ 

The promise was only half uttered. The door had opened, and 
on the threshold stood the precise figure of Police-sergeant Smith, 
who stepped forward as Pearson staggered back, and dropped on a 
low bench that stood near. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Ym sorry I’m here on such an errand,”’ quoth the police-sergeant, 
doffing his hat to the well-dressed Lucy. ‘‘ Your servant, miss; 
but duty’s duty, ye know, and must be carried out.” 

‘*T’ve done no wrong!’’ gasped Pearson, while the rest stood 
mute with terror. ‘‘ Leastways, I meant no wrong.” 

“Don’t say anything to commit yourself,” said the sergeant, 
warningly. ‘‘ You’re accused of stealing two hurdles, valued at 
eightpence, the property of Farmer Lawson, of Patchet Farm.” 

“My John steal hurdles!” cried the wife, incredulously 
‘‘ Who says such a cruel thing of him? What should he steal 
hurdles for 2”’ ° 

“To burn, I suppose; that’s what mostly becomes of farmer® 
fence-poles, and faggots, and such like.” 

‘But not with us,” Mrs. Pearson replied, proudly. “Why: 


we ha’n’'t had a bit of fire biover hand sine 
; gger than the palm of my Dan 
the Christmas gifts, until——” ‘ 
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This morning, she was about to add, when Lucy’s purse had 
roplenished the woodstack ; but the blaze of the preceding night, 
the armful of sticks, procured she knew not how, flashed into her 
mind; and, bending over her husband, she hid her face on his 
shoulder. 

The unhappy couple disdained to attempt any subterfuge. 
Pearson immediately confessed to the deed. The hurdles—half- 
rotten—had been lying in a corner of the field adjoining his yard 
for many months, and were not worth the trouble of removing. 
They were useless, except for the purpose to which Lucy’s father, 
in his perplexity, had appropriated them. No one, so he argued 
when ‘tempted to take them, would miss, or if missed, take the 
trouble to inquire what had become of them. And he leaped the 
low rail, which alone divided his slip of ground from the spot where 
they lay, little dreaming that the new policeman was exploring 
Patchet Mead, and watching his movements. 

‘* But you'll not take him to prison?” cried his wife, implor- 
ingly. 

‘ Duty’s duty, ye know, Mrs. Pearson.” 

‘* But we can pay—leastways, Lucy will—the full value of the 
hurdles. Don’t be hard upon us, for the Lord’s sake! Think 
what a good name we’ve kept in the midst of sore trials, and don’t 
take him to prison! Lucy, Lucy, he’ll die if he goes there!’’ she 
wailed, as she saw the uselessness of her appeal to the police 
officer. 

‘‘ Be quiet, mother !’’ said her daughter, resolutely. “Father 
shall never be imprisoned, if I can prevent it. I am going to see 
Farmer Lawson, and arrange it with him. You’ll not mind wait- 
ing till I come back ?”’ : 

Sergeant Smith, after a short consultation with his satellite, 
consented to await her return; and, snatching up her bonnet and 
shawl, Lucy sped away on her errand. It was one that dyed her 
cheek with shame, for she inherited the Pearson pride in that 
unblemished character they had upheld for many generations ; and 
the poverty which had hitherto troubled her so seriously sank into 
insignificance before this darker trial. By the nearest paths she 
went, panting with haste, until Farmer Lawson’s door was reached. 
But Lucy.came at an unlucky moment. The farmer, who was a 
man of great personal strength, and proud of his prowess, olten 
made bets, in the parlour of the ‘‘ White Lion,’ when not over 
sober. One of these was to be decided this day, and some of his 
acquaintances were lunching with him, devouring the eggs, and 
ham, and dainty fritters of the not over well-pleased mistress, and 
sending out the dishes far more faster than she could prepare them. 
On being told that a young woman was asking to see ** master, 
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she came to the door, hot and hasty, and sharply answered that 
Mr. Lawson could not be seen. 

‘* But, indeed, ma’am,”’ said Lucy, ‘‘ I must speak with him, if 
only for a minute.”’ 

“Must, indeed! Do you know whol am? I am Mrs Lay. 
son, and I don’t understand young women coming here to ask {oy 
him after that fashion. dust see him, indeed! You've had your 
answer, so you’d better go.”’ 

Lucy was too much in earnest to be frightened away by a few 
snappish words ; so, apologising as humbly as she could, she began 
to explain her business. But not a muscle of Mrs. Lawson’s visage 
relaxed. 

‘‘ Tf your father’s been thieving, he must abide the conse. 
quences, the same as other people. I’m surprised to hear it. | 
always thought the Pearsons were decent folk ; but I’m too busy to 
stay and hear any more.”’ 

She was closing the door, despite the entreaties of the half 
frantic daughter, when one of the expected guests cantered into the 
yard on a pretty chesnut mare. He leaped from the saddle, threw 
the reins to a gaping boy, and came forward, looking about him as 
if thoroughly cognisant of his well-knit frame, and the dark but 
handsome features beneath his jaunty wide-awake. A careless nod 
and a ‘‘ how d’ye do”’ to the farmer’s wife, and he was passing 02, 
when Lucy’s anguished looks attracted his attention. 

He stopped. ‘‘ Why mistress, what’s the matter, here!’ 

But Mrs. Lawson, who did not like him, went back to her 
culinary duties, muttering something unintelligible ; and he looked 
to Lucy for a reply to his inquiry. 

Although years -had elapsed since she last saw him, Lucy 
recognised him. Who was there in Halsum that did not know 
Martin of Martin’s Holt? the gay, reckless owner of one of the 
finest farms in the county—first in the field at the hunt or the 
steeple-chase—drinking, dicing, and altogether living the fast lite 
of a dissipated and irreligious man. At another time Lucy would 
have reddened indignantly beneath his bold glance of admiration, 
but now she only saw in him one who could be useful if he would; 
and rapidly relating what had occurred, she besought him © 
procure her an interview with Farmer Lawson. 

“Surely I will. Come this way.” 

But she shrank from encountering the farmer in the present? af 
his guests. : 

‘*You’d rather speak to him here, Lucy? Well, that shall be 
you please. I'll make him come out - and don’t spoil those pretty 


eyes with crying. Lawson will not be hard upon a poor devil to 
sixpenny-worth of old wood.”’ 
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In a few minutes his promise was fulfilled; but the lowering 
brows of the burly farmer dashed Lucy’s hopes. 

‘‘ He could not interfere now,’’ he told her, “ for it was in the 
hands of the police. It was only the other night that his fageot 
stack was pilfered. He must make an example of some one.” _ 

Then Lucy eloquently pleaded her father’s excellent character— 
the long illness that had followed his accident; and his uncom- 
plaining endurance of the severity of the winter, without an appeal 
for relief. 

The only reply evoked was an assurance that Pearson had not 
been alone in his sufferings; that many had been as badly off, and 
the poor-rates were shamefully heavy. Farmers had their burdens 
to bear as well as the rest; besides, had not his faggot stack been 
pilfered? and whose property would be safe if men were allowed to 
do such things unchecked ?”’ 

Then Lucy produced her portemonnaie, and offered to pay the 
value doubly or trebly of the hurdles, but in vain. Some one had 
advised him to make an example of the next lawless vagabond 
detected in pulling a stake from his hedges or a turnip from his 
fields ; and Farmer Lawson felt proud of the firmness with which he 
was carrying out his resolve. 

‘*T’m very sorry for you, young woman, but the law must take 
its course, and this is only distressing both of us for no purpose ; so 
I'll wish you good-day.”’ 

Martin of Martin’s Holt, who had stayed to hear the conference, 
good-humouredly interposed. | 

‘‘ Hang it, man! give way this once. ’Tisn’t worth making 
such a fuss about! And how can you resist the pleadings of such a 
pretty girl? Come, say you'll not prosecute.’’ . 

‘No, indeed! but he shan’t say so, Mr. Martin!’’ cried Mrs. 
Lawson, coming forward with a fiery face ; “ not for such a reason 
as that, anyhow! I’m ashamed of you, Mr. Martin; and as tor 
you, hussey i“ 

But Lucy walked quickly away. Martin, laughing at his 
hostess’s invectives, followed her to the gate and called her back 5 but 
she only quickened her steps, and when sure of not being seen from 
the house, wrung her hands, and sobbed out her Eeappctntment. 
Had she used every argument likely to influence this hard man ! 
Ah, yes! and he would not hear her. How should she tell them 
this at home, where her return was hopefully looked for ? And it 
was for her and through her that the sin had been committed. 
Her poor broken-spirited father, how would he endure the disgrace 
and confinement of a gaol? Would that she had never come home, 
for, God help her, she had brought trouble in her train! i 
Mrs. Pearson, during Lucy’s absence, had moved restlessly 
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about the cottage; mechanically putting things in order, quieting 
the frightened children, and stopping ever and anon to bend over 
the desponding figure of her husband and whisper a word of 
encouragement. 

“Here comes Lucy,’’ whispered Johnnie, who had beep 
watching the window through his tears. 

‘Thank God!” the mother devoutly murmured, lifting the 
latch with trembling hand. She had been cherishing but fey 
fears regarding her daughter’s success. Had not Lucy a well. 
filled purse, and would not money do everything? But the girl's 
despondent attitude told a different tale, and with a low moan the 
overwrought woman dropped on the ground. In the confusion that 
ensued the prisoner was hurried away, and Lucy, with the 
shrieking children and a dozen well-meaning but useless neigh. 
bours, scarcely missed him. But when the miserable wife and 
mother began to recover consciousness and ask for her husband, 
Lucy left her in the care of the only person who seemed trust. 
worthy, and stole away to follow the officers and their prisoner. 


It was some miles to the town where the case would be heard, 
and Serjeant Smith, with a proper regard for his own comfort, had 
conveyed his captive thither in a chaise cart. But Lucy had to 
walk, and she was faint with exhaustion long before the coutt- 
house was in sight. A throng of people were coming out as she 
pressed forward to enter. 

‘* Who prosecuted 2’’ asked one of the other. . 

“ Why, Lawson’s bailiff. I expect the old man himself was 
ashamed to come on such a paltry charge. 

‘* And what was the defence 2”’ 

‘Oh, he pleaded guilty, of course. The evidence was dead 
against him. Poor fellow, he’s a decent-looking man enough: 

‘* And the sentence ?”’ 


‘‘ Aye, the sentence ?”’ Lucy’s heart asked, for her colourless 
lips refused to move. 

“Oh, six week’s imprisonment—that’s all.”’ 

‘* And enough too,’’ was the half-jesting reply. 

The men passed on, and Lucy slid down on the step of the door. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue six weeks had passed away, and John Pearson was free. But 
he lost within the prison walls the little mental and bodily sirens ; 
he had when he entered them ; returning to Patchet Mead with 7. 
ot approaching dissolution in his face. Lucy’s five pounds was 

melting away; and the courage with which she had s0 brave} 
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sustained the sinking spirits of those who clung to her, began to fail 
when she looked at her father. Perhaps those six weeks spent in 
the cottage at Patchet Mead had been fraught with as much misery 
to her, as Pearson’s lonely ones in the infirmary of the gaoi. While 
her relatives, during the last few months, by slow degrees were sink- 
ing in the social scale, and becoming accustomed to the loss of the 
comforts that had once surrounded them, Lucy, seated in the 
luxurious carriage of Mr. and Mrs. Spenser, or staying at the best 
hotels of the cities they visited, had shared in the luxuries which a 
well-filled purse commands everywhere. She could not reconcile 
herself to the unavoidable dirt and discomfort of the wretched hovel ; 
to the unwholesome and narrow sleeping-room, where the window 
would not open; to the muddy water, and the course and scanty 
food. Yet all this she had to endure, besides listening to the hourly 
murmuring and fretting of her mother, and trying to keep the 
children in order. They were not wholly without friends in this 
season of calamity. Many visited the cottage to express their 
indignation at Farmer Lawson’s harshness, others to condole with 
the wife while they condemned the husband. The clergyman 
came frequently ; a kindly man, whose life was a ceaseless struggle 
with the wealthy farmers, his parishioners, who regularly attended 
the vestries to oppose his schemes for the benefit of the poorer 
classes ; or, as they phrased it, his endeavours to raise the church 
and poor rates. Through him Lucy obtained employment for her 
needle, and the schoolmaster, with a generosity his small income 
would scarcely permit, took Johnnie off their hands; delicately 
wording the offer as if the services of the boy, amongst his junior 
pupils, would be invaluable. 

Martin of Martin’s Holt came also, but his ill-disguised motive 
—the pleasure of looking at Lucy, and whispering in her ear the 
coarse flattery which others had found so delightful, availed him 
nothing now. Always surrounded with the children, engrossed in 
her work and her father, Lucy was unapproachable. He might 
lounge against the window opposite her chair, and gossip as long as 
he would with Mrs. Pearson, who was pleased to tell her grievances 
to any one; but from busy Lucy he could never win more than a 
civil monosyllable. Still he came, and the neighbours tittered, and 
wondered whether the flaunty woman who called herself his house- 
keeper knew of these frequent visits ; and the young schoolmaster, 
meeting him sometimes at the door, would flash at him a glance 
that revealed his annoyance at finding him there so often. But he 
never advanced a step with the object of his attentions, and, after 
the first pang of mortified vanity, Martin of Martin’s Holt began 
to feel a sensation of respect towards the reserved and modest 
maiden and to colour beneath the steady glance of her eye, when- 
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ever it fell upon him. One day, making a detour to the cottace as 
he rode home from market, he found Lucy for the first tiene in 
tears. She started up to leave the room as he entered, but he stood 
before her. 

“What is it, Mrs. Pearson ?’’ he asked, and the woman, weep. 
ing loudly, told how the doctor had, in a few kindly words, warned 
them that Pearson’s end was drawing very near. They had not 
been able to disguise from themselves that he was worse—much 
worse ; that the few hours in the day he was able to come down 
and sit in the easy chair the schoolmaster had lent him, were 
becoming fewer; but still, prepare ourselves as we will, the voice 
that plainly says there is no hope shrills us with indescribable 
anguish. They had asked if nothing could be done to save him : 
and the answer was, that under other circumstances recovery would 
have been possible. That is—with plenty of nourishment, a 
healthier dwelling, and a mind at ease, John Pearson might rally; 
but how were these essentials to be procured ? 

‘* There’s nothing before us,’’ Mrs. Pearson concluded, ‘‘ nothing 
before me and my little ones but the workhouse ; for poor Lucy 
there can’t keep us all. I’m well-nigh dazed with the sorrow?’ 

By a powerful effort her daughter had checked her own sobs, 
and resumed her work, on which the large drops kept falling from 
her downcast eyes. 

‘‘Hush, mother,’’ she softly whispered; ‘‘don’t be 
desponding.”’ : 

Martin sat down beside her. “It’s the first time I’ve seen you 
lose heart.”’ 

‘‘T have not done so now,’’ was the grave answer. 

‘* But what do you propose doing ?’’ he asked. . 

Lucy opened her eyes a little at the serious tone of the question. 
‘‘ Doing my best, and leaving the rest to God. He'll not forsake 
us |” 

‘‘T do believe you’re right !’’ cried Martin, in a burst of open 
appreciation of her fortitude. ‘I’m sure there’s something @ 
religion when it makes women as brave-spirited as you are! Lucy, 
I’ve never seen any one like you, never! I wish——’” 

He paused, but perhaps the unspoken thought was a Just one. 
Had he known such a one as Lucy in the first years of his manhood, 
his course had been a different one. 

Her needle began to move rapidly through the work on “ 
knee, and her head was turned away, as if the man who kept his 
Place beside her was already forgotten. But Martin changed hi 
position from the chair to the table, on which he leaned, s0 as 
able to look down into the face he thought so beautiful, Its 

Mrs. P earson, however, that he addressed.  “‘ Mistress, don't fret; 
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there’s no knowing whether we may not scheme a way yet to put 
Pearson on his feet again.”’ 

One questioning glance, and Lucy’s work went on again. 

‘I’m not a clever fellow at making speeches,” he resumed, 
‘‘except when we’re all merry together at a dinner; then, I 
suppose I can chatter as fast as the rest ; but I’d like to say a word 
or two to Lucy here, if she’ll listen.”’ 

Mrs. Pearson rose from her seat, but at her daughter’s ‘‘ Don’t 
go away, mother,”’ she stood still, hesitating between a feeling that 
Lucy was right in detaining her, and a fear of disobliging a rich 
neighbour by remaining. But Martin himself re-assured her. 

“ No, you need not go, mistress. I can say my say before you. 
It wont take many words. If Lucy will agree to have me ‘for 
better for worse,’ as the parsons say, there’s a cottage near the 
house that you can have; and Pearson will make a good bailiff. 
I want one badly enough, and I dare say I shan’t grumble if there’s 
a pound of butter or a joint of pork, or some milk for the children 
missing sometimes.’’ 

The girl’s work dropped from her nerveless hands. What did 
this man mean? But he met her startled look without flinching. 
‘‘ What do you say, Lucy? I’m not afraid but what I’ll have the 
best of wives, and I dare say we shall get along together.”’ 

Mrs. Pearson, whom surprise had hitherto kept silent, now 
started forward and clasped her arms around her daughter. 

“Oh, Mr. Martin, God bless you, sir! This is a joyful day! 
and you'll never, never repent it, though people may say she’s not 
your equal. But we’ve always been decent people, though things 
ls against us now ; and Lucy’s a good girl, and a clean girl, though 
I say it, that shouldn’t. Bless ye, my darling, bless ye! I'll have 
a proud heart the day I see thy wedding !”’ 

Martin laughed triumphantly. He was reaping his reward tor 
his disinterestedness in this woman’s delight. 

“And a rare wedding it shall be, mistress! We'll make old 
Lawson own himself ashamed of his ill-nature; or send him home 
to his shrewish dame, as she’ll not like to see him, Look up, Lucy, 
and give me a smile, my beauty. All the doctor orders, your father 
shall have; and you shall come yourself to see the cottage, and say 
what you would like to have done for it. Nay, don’t look as though 
you hardly believed me! I’ve my faults,’’—he spoke as if he was 
rather fond of them—“ I’m no better than my neighbours, but I’m 
not niggardly.”’ 

Grasping her mother’s dress to steady herself, Lucy rose, and 
Mrs. Pearson kissed her cold cheek fondly. ‘“ declare, Mr. Mar- 
tin, you’ve put her all in a tremble. Its been so unexpected-like ! 
Oh, dear! dear me! when I think of the misery of this very 
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hour, and how its all cleared away, and that I shall see MY 00 
patient husband properly tended and brought back to life, as it 
were. I declare it seems too much, too much!” and the excita] 
woman literally lifted up her voice and wept for joy. 

Lucy stood looking at her in a kind of stupor. Without a 
word of acquiescence in her destiny, she was given over to a man 
whose dissolute life had been the talk of the parish for years, in 
whose house even now a wretched creature from whom she would 
have recoiled with loathing held her sway. No, no; any fate but 
this! Rousing herself, she turned to the well-satisfied Martin, but 
between him and her aching eyes floated a vision of her dying 
father. She put up her hands as if to drive it away, but they were 
caught in the hot clasp of her unwelcome lover, and he saw not the 
inward struggle; but drawing her to his embrace, he pressed his 
lips to her brow. It was the first link in the chain, and desperately 
freeing herself, she rushed up stairs and crept into the closet where 
she slept. To kneel, to wring her hands, to form resolves that no. 
thing should induce her to accept him, and then as she remembered 
all he promised, to bury her head in her hands, and ardently wish 
that it was to her death was coming instead of her father’s.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wuen Lucy came to her father’s bedside, with every trace of 
emotion carefully effaced, he feebly extended his arms, and drawing 
her down till her head lay on his pillow, fondly stroked her hair. 

“The mother’s been telling me all about it, my darling,” he 
faltered. ‘‘ Martin’s not good enough for ye, though he is well-to- 
do; and I know the day when I wouldn’t have consented ; but 
now—I’m fain to be thankful that ye’ll not be left destitute all of 
ye when I’m gone.’ 


‘Don’t speak of dying, father! Please God you'll recover 
yet !”’ 

He shook his head. ‘ Never! and now I’ve lost the wish 
live. May be its a wrong feeling, but I couldn’t have borne to meet 
even a child that knew me. I’d rather go humbly penitent to my 
Maker, and submit to His judgment, than stay here to be scoffed 
at by my fellow-creatures.’’ 

Lucy tried to evoke a more hopeful spirit, but John Pearson, 
though he tried to smile, was not convinced. ‘‘ Well, well dear: 
it'll be for the best anyhow ; and it’ll soothe my last hour to know 
that my wife and the little ones won’t go to the workhouse. 

The chain was drawing closer around her. Without replying: 
she smoothed the clothes, and leaving him returned to her work 
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the lower room. Already Mrs. Pearson had found an opportunity 
to whisper her glad tidings in the ears of some of her neighbours ; 
and it spread like wildfire through the village, that Martin Holt 
was going to marry Lucy Pearson, and that the wedding would 
be ‘most directly.’ 

There were moments when half maddened at the thought of the 
future before her, Lucy was ready to start up, loudly proclaiming 
the horror that oppressed her, and her readiness to do anything— 
endure anything—sooner than become the wife of a profligate. 
No one guessed the effort it cost her, to sit all through that long 
afternoon and evening, plying her needle and listening to the 
disjointed, but always cheerful talk of her happy mother. About 
the last to hear the reportZof Martin’s wedding was the woman who 
ruled at ‘‘ The Holt.” She had long lost her hold on his affec- 
tions, but a violent temper that no one cared to provoke, and 
some inward shame for having wronged her, had made him put 
up with her presence. Now, however, she must go. Even he, 
with his indifference to the world’s opinion, and blunted sense of 
right and wrong, intuitively felt that the pure Lucy must not 
find her at “The Holt.’? But the bold, reckless man as he was, 
he knew not how to tell her this; and it was not until, with 
bent brow and swelling throat, she asked the meaning of the 
rumour that had reached her, he dared to confess that the licence 
was in his pocket, and Lucy’s cold consent given to their imme- 
diate union. 

The woman raved, and threatened darkly, but Martin laughed 
at her threats; and for the rest, offered what he had hitherto found 
an infallible remedy—money. It was scornfully flung at his feet ; 
and then he whistled, and walked to and fro, till her fury gave 
place to tears; when he left her with an assurance that if she 
would but be reasonable, and quit “The Holt,’’ she should have 
whatever she chose to demand. 

In the morning she fawned round him submissively. ae 

‘¢T said more than I meant last night, Martin. I know it isn t 
the likes of me that a rich man should marry ; but don’t send me 
away. ‘The Holt’s’like home to me now, and I can bake, and 
wash, and she need never know i 

But he had the good sense to see the impossibility of such an 
arrangement. Finally, he bade her collect all she called her own, 


and leave the house. 
She forced a smile. . " 
‘‘Well, if I must, I must. I’m nota baby, to grieve for what 
I can’t have ; but I’ll not go till I’ve put the place straight. 


>] 
‘¢ Nonsense! a charwoman can do that. 


But, no, in this she would not be denied; and a thorough 
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cleansing commenced, which, despite Martin’s grumbling, was per. 
sisted in until the day of his wedding. 

It was an unlucky omen that as he left his house, to meet Lucy 
at the church, this woman should be the last to cross his path. He 
was naturally superstitious, and the circumstance annoyed him, 
Speaking to her sharply, and bidding her beware that he did not 
find her at “The Holt” on his return, he strode past, without 
listening to her reply. 


She watched him with an evil look, until some trees concealed 
him from her view. 

“Get away wi’ myself, you said, my master, did ye? Clear 
out before your penniless wife comes to play the fine madam in m 
place. But I’m not gone yet, and it isn’t to the daughter of 
Pearson, the labourer, that [ll gi’e ye up, brute though you've 
been to me !”’ 

‘“‘ Now, missus,’ said one of the carters, “‘ the mare’s in the 
chaise, and I’ve orders to drive ye to the town as soon as ye're 
ready.”’ 


With an oath, she thrust the lad aside, strode into the house, 
and locked herself in one of the chambers. 

Meanwhile, Martin, hot and vexed at the silent opposition to 
his will that this woman had evinced, went quickly towards the 
church. Contrary to his intentions, his marriage was to take place 
with all the privacy that is possible in a village where every one 
knows, or guesses, every one’s intentions. At the ceremony there 
would be a throng of lookers-on—for that Lucy was prepared ; but 
she sickened at the thought of the riotous feasting with which the 
bridegroom proposed to celebrate the event. The awkward state of 
affairs at “The Holt’? made him reluctantly agree to the first 
request Lucy had ever breathed, and it was decided that, as soon as 
the marriage rites were over, Martin should drive his bride toa 
horucultural féte, at which Farmer Lawson was one of the principal 
exhibitors, and take her home to “ The Holt ’’ in the evening. By 
the time he reached the lych-gate, he had recovered his usual 
spirits, and was arranging in his own mind some hard rubs for the 
covetous Lawson, to whom he meant to introduce his bride. 

“Eh! but he’s a well-looking man,’”’ muttered one grandame 
to another as he passed. : 

Martin heard the whisper, and gaily tossed her a piece of silver 
to drink his health; then went slowly up ‘the path in the church- 
yard, nodding to one, smiling to another, and frequently pausing 
to retort the jests levelled at him, and raise a laugh at the expense 
of those who would be witty at his. As he entered the church- 
door, a tall, masculine, but good-humoured-looking woma? ad- 
vanced to meet him. He started back. It was his only sist 
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from whom his conduct had for years so totally estranged him that 
he had not thought of acquainting her with his marriage. But the 
news had veached her in the farm-house, fifteen miles from H: alsum, 

where she lived the staid, monotonous life of an industrious house- 

wite; and she came forward now, her rich dark silk dress rustling 
as she moved. 

‘‘T did not expect to see you here, Martha,’’ he said, awk- 
wardly. 

‘I suppose not,’’ she answered, composedly ; ‘‘ but I remem- 
bered the time when the best of mothers dwelt at ‘‘ The Holt,”’ and 
I had a mind to come and see who it is that you are about to set in 
her place.”’ 

Martin smiled provokingly, although the allusion to his mother 
made him wince; but he walked away to speak to the clerk, who 
was fidgetting about the hassocks at the altar-rails. Mrs. Bennett 
assumed her place near the door, with hands folded over her capa- 
cious bust, and watched for the bride, waving away some urchins 
with an imposing ‘gesture, and seeming quite regardless of the 
scrutiny to which she was subjected by the idlers around. But 
those hands were trembling when the crowd at the gate divided, 
and Lucy, with Johnnie limping at her side, followed by Mrs. Pear- 
son, on the arm of a good old neighbour, who was to give the bride 
away, came rapidly up the path. Johnnie had divined something 
of the true state of the case from the manner in which the school- 
master received the tidings of the engagement, and his frequent 
ejaculations, ‘It is a fearful, fearful sacrifice! Poor girl—poor 
girl !’’ and the boy stole many a wistful glance at his sister’s pale 
face that morning. But it was perfectly placid. Lucy knew that 
she had gone too far to retreat, and that the faintest suspicion of 
her feelings would be a shock to her father his weakened irame 
could not sustain. Nothing would prevent the shudder that crept 
over her whenever Martin approached, but she resolutely put the 
thought of him away from her, working feverishly, and encouraging 
her mother to talk of anything, everything, but those dark hours 
that lay beyond the bridal. She did not see ‘ the nods, and becks, 
and wreathéd smiles ’’ that greeted her as she advanced, nor the tal 
figure that drew near the dees to meet her. With eyes bent on re 

earth, she tried to see only the feeble old man in the cottage at the 
mead, whose blessing was still ringing in her ears. Martin heard 
the burr that heralded her approach, ‘and came to his sister’s side. 
His heart swelled up with pride, and he drew his fine figure to its 
full height, for he saw no reason to be ashamed of his choice. 

Lucy, in her well-fitting dress and mantle of white muslin, and 
bonnet of some transparent material, looked as graceful as a fair 
young bride can look ; and if her cheek was a little pale, and the 
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expression of her features pensive, who wondered at it on such an 
occasion ? 

Mrs. Bennett, gulped down a sigh, and folded the irl to her 
bosom. 

‘Don’t be frightened, my dear! I am Will Martin’s sister, and 
I wanted to see you. I was terrible afraid he was making a mad 
match of it, but I’m content now.”’ 

She held Lucy from her, and studied her face, while Martin 
looked on gleefully. Mrs. Bennett was a woman of penetration, and 
there was something in the face, which did not bashfully crimson 
beneath her gaze, that perplexed her. 

‘* How came this about?’ she asked. ‘‘ Is it for pure love and 
the hope that you can make a better man of him, that you're 
marrying my brother ?”’ 

Lucy’s lip quivered, and the blood rose to her temples now; 
her piteous look seeming to beseech forbearance. There was no 
time to fathom the mystery, and Mrs. Bennett released her with a 
grave shake of the head. 

Martin saw all this, and his countenance fell. For the first 
time it occurred to him to ask himself whether he had secured the 
heart of the woman who had consented to marry him. 

The clergyman was at the altar, and the bridal party moves 
forward. In another half-hour the bells clanged forth their lustiest 
peal—for was Martin of the Holt the man who would begrudge the 
ringers their fee?—and Lucy came forth from the church a wile. 

“You'll go to no feat (fete) to-day,’’ said Martha Bennett, 
authoritively, “You'll come home and eat your wedding dinner 
with me. Now you’ll not say me nay, Will. Its years since we 
have been true brother and sister, but if you'll turn over a new 
leaf from this day forward, why give me your hand, lad, and we'll 
be better friends then ever we were.”’ 

Martin did more, he not only put his hand in his sisters, but 
bending forward he kissed her cheek; a fraternal salute so unex- 
pected, that it filled Mrs. Bennett’s eyes with a moisture of which 
she was half ashamed. Before she had recovered her equanimity 
the bridegroom had commenced his triumphal progress through 
the throng waiting to greet him, answering their clamour for a trifle 
to drink to his health and happiness, by ordering the landlord of 
the ‘‘ Lion” to tap a barrel of his best ale, at which all come 
were to be prevailed to quaff. 

Midst shouts and cheers they drove away, closely follewed by 
stout Mrs. Bennett and her sturdy black pony ; while Mrs. Pearsot 
and Johnny hastened home to regale the children, and relate to the 
expectant father how lovely Lucy looked, how universally she wo 
admired ; and, alas! that so many should never look bey ond the 
surface ; how much she was envied her good fortune. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Ir was quite dark when Martin, slightly flushed with the good 
liquor he had imbibed, rattled up to the door of his own dw elling. 
There were lights in many of the windows, and a bright fire in the 
sleeping-room, which the chilliness of the evening rendered very 
acceptable. 

‘‘ Welcome home!” he said, as he lifted Lucy out of the 
vehicle, ‘‘ I’m glad enough to get you here; for I thought Martha, 
in her good nature, meant to keep us there all night, and you look ed 
tired to ; death. Come i in.”’ 

Officious hands were leading the horse away, and the front door 
was thrown open by a gaily dressed female, who curtseyed lowly to 
the newly wedded couple. 

Martin’s face grew purple with passion. 

‘* You here still? What! you have dared!’’ His hand was 
raised to strike her, but his bride’s cry of alarm checked the 
impulse. 

With a mockery of respect the woman, who had evidently been 
drinking, deeply curtseyed again. 

“Tm truly sorry, sir, to disobey your orders, but I couldn’t 
leave till my work was finished. I’m an old servant, Miss Lucy 
Pearson—I beg pardon; Mrs. Martin, I ought to say—lI’m an old 
servant, and the master’s got sick of seeing me about, and told me 
to go. But I couldn’t leave till I’d seen the bride and wished her 
joy of her husband.”’ 

The taunting tone galled Martin beyond endurance. With a 
terrible imprecation, he sprang forward, and seizing her by the 
shoulders was about to thrust her from the door; but she clung to 
him. 

‘* Not to-night! for God’s sake, don’t! I have not a place to 
lay my head in. Let me stay till the morning, and then I swear 
to you that I’ll go withont any more trouble.”’ 

‘Not an hour! not a minute!” he vociferated, shaking her 
off. 

She rose sullenly, 

‘¢ My shawl is in the kitchen. I suppose I may fetch that ?”’ 

He nodded, and led Lucy away. She leaned heavily upon his 
arm, and when he had seated her in the arm-chair her head diopped 
back. She was faint with terror; but before his clumsy fingers had 
untied her bonnet, the sensation passed off, though she shook trom 
head to foot, as if seized with ague. 

Filled with remorse, Martin leaned over her until she made an 
effort to say that she was better; that if he would leave her for a 
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few minutes she would be well again. But he drew a chair beside 
her, and sat toying with the ring he had placed on her finger, 

‘* Lucy !’’ so changed was the voice that she hardly knew it, 
“Lucy, I’ve done a wrong thing in marrying you, but I never saw 
it till we two stood at the altar.”’ 

She raised her eyes wonderingly. 

‘*T told you once,’ he went on, ‘‘ that I had never seen 9 
woman like you, and I never have; and I thought it would be a 
clever thing to marry such an industrious, good girl, let alone the 
sweet face that I liked you for. But I forgot that all the gain was 
on my side; that I'd nothing to give you in return.”’ 

‘* You have been very generous,”’ she faltered. ‘ But for you 
I should despair of my father’s recovery.”’ 

“Tm giving nothing but what I can well spare; while you 
give yourself,’ he answered. ‘ But your heart’s not in the gift, 
Lucy!” 

Her face drooped. ‘I'll try to be a good wife, Mr. Martin.” 

“ T don’t doubt that. It’s in your nature to be good and kind, 
and I’ve no right to ask more after what you’ve seen to night.” 

Suddenly the profligate dropped on his knees, and folded his 
arms on her lap, his features quivering with emotion. “ Lucy, 
I’m ashamed of myself; I’m sick of my life. Id give the Holt 
away, and take my spade on my shoulder to get you bread, if I 
could but put away with it what I am !”’ 

Her best feelings moved by his evident sincerity, Lucy leaned 
towards him until her cheek nearly touched his forehead. 

‘Oh, if you will but think like this always—if you will but 
live the good life Mrs. Bennett praises in your father, I think, yes! 
think we may be—happy.”’ 

It cost her a struggle to say so much, for the sight of that 
miserable woman had dismayed her, and she felt afraid of the man 
who was humbling ‘himself before her. She had no faith in her 
own influence, norany deep and all-enduring affection for him to 
stimulate her into endeavours to arouse or control him when he 
wavered. 

For some time she received no reply. At last be said emphati- 
cally, “Tl try, Lucy! Pll try!” 

‘Now come into the kitchen,”’ he cried, rising as he spoke; 
‘“ I saw the tray on the table, you’ll be glad of a cup of tea.” At 
the door he paused, and put his arms round her. ‘‘ My little wile, 
he whispered, ** do you know you have never kissed me? Put 
your lips to mine now, in token that you believe me when I say 
mean to try to be worthy of you.” - 

Lucy obeyed, and with a fervent God bless you !—whenever h 
the voice of Martin uttered a blessing ‘before 7—he released ber, 4 
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led the way into the kitchen. He looked uneasily around, but no 
one was visible except anold woman, who was half asleep over the 
fire. 

‘‘Come, Betty, stir yourself,’’ exclaimed her master, as he put 
Lucy in a chair at the table. “Is the tea made?” 

‘Sure, sir, Rachel made it an hour ago. Shall I draw you 
some ale ?”’ 

But to-night Martin was not inclined for his usual draught. He 
was troubled in mind, and his head ached. 

‘“ No, Betty, Pll not have anything,” and he began to walk 
restlessly about, while Lucy filled for herself one of the old- 
fashioned china cups. By-and-bye he came back to the table. 
“On second thoughts, I’ll have some of your tea, Lucy.” 

She handed him her own cup, and he drank it at a draught. 
“Thanks ; but it has a queer , 

A piercing shriek echoed through the house, and from a. closet 
the woman Rachel came leaping out like a wild creature. She 
caught Martin’s hand, and looked fearfully in his face. ‘* What 
have I done? what have I done? It was for her, for her I meant it. 
Take me away! some one take me away, I’m a murderess! I’ve 
killed the man I dearly, dearly loved! Poisoned him! poisoned 


"99 


him ! 

While she raved thus, Martin, stricken with a sense of his 
danger, dropped on a chair, and held out his arms to his wife, with 
an entreating ‘‘ Lucy! Lucy!’’ She flew to him, and he hid his 
face in her bosom, murmuring, “ Thank God it wasn’t you !”’ 

Summoning up all her presence of mind, Lucy despatched 
messengers for a medical man, and Mrs. Bennet; and, during the 
dreary interval ere help could arrive, tried what simple remedies 
were at hand. But the dose was potent, and, Martin never 
rallied. A few hours of suffering, which it was torture to witness, 
and the strong man slept to wake no more ; leaving Lucy—stunned 
by this awful event—a widow within twenty-fours of her bridal. — 

Shrieking and struggling frantically, the miserable cause ol his 
death was carried away to gaol, where, in the delirium of brain 
fever, she attempted her own unhappy and guilty life, and died ere 
she could be brought to trial. 

Mrs. Bennet, with thoughtful kindness, completed the arrange- 
ment for the removal of the Pearsons to the cottage her brother 
intended them to occupy; and there Lucy joined them, as soon as 
her husband of a day had been interred. John Pearson, to his own 
astonishment, began to recover; to the tender assiduities of his 
daughter he always believed that he owed not only his life, but the 
courage which enabled him to live down the one slur on an other- 
wise spotless fame. Another Martin—a cousin twice removed—was 
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4 


now the owner of the Holt, an intelligent, well-principled man, in 
whose hands the interests of the young widow were safe. Helsum 
and especially the neigbourhood of the Holt, were so distasteful to 
Lucy, that as soon 2s she saw her father well enough to enter upon his 
dutiesas bailiff, and carry out Mr. Martin’s projected improvements, 
she bade it farewell. Amidst fresh scenes she recovered her old 
elasticity of spirit, and was once more the bright cheerful Lucy of 
earlier days. Johnnie, carefully trained by Mr. Halliday, is now 
master of the Helsum school; while Mr. Halliday, having qualified 
himself for the situation, is the head of the grammar school in the 
town. 

Behind the school-house, a venerable building,' founded in the 
reion of Edward VI.—stands the master’s house, a quaint dwelling, 
with odd little windows, and heavy doors embedded in the ivy that 
insinuates itself everywhere. The light of this dwelling, and the 
paragon of women in the eyes of the boys, as well as their 
pedagogue, is a certain Lucy, from whose fair brow the shadow of 
the past has been erased by the calm and thankful joy of the 
present. 


L. E. 
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THE NEED OF SANITARY KNOWLEDGE TO WOMEN 


Tue Sanitary movement, now gradually developing itself into a 
most important social science, is entirely of modern growth. It has 
arisen out of the investigations of thinking men into the causes of 
disease—especially of epidemic diseases—and death. Their inves- 
tigations led to the conclusion that the greater part of these 
diseases, and of the mortality they occasion, are the result of pre- 
ventable causes. ‘The next step was to ascertain these causes. 
The first and greatest cause was universally acknowledged to be a 
general ignorance of the laws of health pervading all classes, from 
the peer to the peasant. The progress of the cholera, in its march 
irom east to west, awakened in intelligent minds a conviction that 
the scourge fell most heavily in ill-drained and unhealthy districts; 
and that its most numerous victims were among the debilitated, the 
intemperate, the dissolute, the dirty, and those who dwelt in foul 
air. Hence men were led to endeavour to arrest the progress of 
the disease by removal of the causes, and, by depriving it of the 
foul food on which it gloated, literally to starve out the fiend. 
These remarks are no less applicable to fever than to cholera. 
Chemical science has long been brought to bear on the miasmatic 
causes of disease ; and it is now well known that in the putritying 
matter of the streets, the air of fever-wards or of crowded lodging- 
houses, the miasma from marshy bogs, or from the decomposition of 
vegetable substances, there arises a noxious gas, called sulphuretted 
hydrogen, often in combination with ammonia. This combination 
is called hydrosulphuret of ammonia, and possesses most deleteriou, 
properties. ‘‘If,’’ says Mr. Thompson, in an address to the Aber- 
deen Ladies’ Sanitary Association, ‘‘a minute portion of this dis- 
gusting-looking vicious fluid be inserted in the veins of any animal, 
or if the vapour of it be inhaled by the nostrils, that animal soon 
dies, with all the symptoms of the worst fever.’ To this Dr. 
Southwood Smith adds, ‘‘ by varying the intensity and dose of the 
poison thus obtained, it is possible to produce fever of any type, 
endowed with any degree of mortal power.’’ Medical men have 
applied a new and expressive name to diseases of this type, namely, 
‘* Filth-fevers,”’ and they tell us that these Filth fevers occasion 
eighteen thousand preventable deaths in Great Britain every year. 
It should be mentioned, that although these fevers originate trom 
the causes before enumerated, when once in a state of activity, they 
spread to surrounding districts, and endanger the lives of those who 
are living under more healthful conditions. Hence it will be seen 
how important it is that a knowledge of the laws of health should 
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be disseminated among all classes, and that it is a duty incumbent 
upon every householder to become acquainted with these laws 
to see that they are observed in his own household. 

And it is here there is work for women of all ranks—work { 
which every woman should lend her hand, and aid to the utmost of 
her power. Not only is it necessary that she should be able to 
keep her house in a healthy condition, but that she should be able 
to bring up healthy children. 

But is the English matron qualified to do this? Has she been 
fitted for it by previous education? Is her own health such as to 
give to others confidence in her knowledge of the laws of health! 
Alas, no. Her attention has never been directed to these impor. 
tant points, and too frequently the state of her own health gives 
sure indications of the neglect of sanitary measures. The ill-health 
of English women has become almost proverbial. Each succeeding 
generation is found to be less strong—to use a mild form of expres. 
sion—than the preceding. Why should this be so? Why should 
it be a fact that, although the duration of life is now longer than it 
was, there should be more ill-health? The cause is probably to be 
looked for in the habits of the people; and it is not too much to 
suppose that the consequences of these habits may be traceable in 
their descendants. 

Did space permit, it would be interesting to take a brief retro. 
spective view of society in England, and endeavour to trace the 
influence of physical circumstances upon the health of successive 
generations. 

It would, for instance, be easy to see the causes of the plagues 
which formerly, at uncertain intervals, devastated this country, 
the close and undrained streets, in the low-pitched, unventilated 
rooms, the rush-strewn floors, and the want of personal cleanliness 
in the people. Even in the time of James L., it is related, that 
when the handsome George Villiers was sent up to London for the 
purpose of superseding the Earl of Somerset in the king’s favour, 
the queen, who introduced him to the king, first prepared him for 
presentation by perfuming his person—a bath would no doubt have 
more effectually accomplished the object she had in view. 

It would also be easy to trace the agues and low fevers, from 
which even royalty was not exempt, to the undrained marshes, and 
the low situations of dwelling-houses, especially those of the gently, 
which, for greater security, were often surrounded by a moat fil 
with water. Owing to the inability of procuring fresh provisions 
during many months’of the’ year, and the consequent use of sal 
meats, the scurvy once prevailed in this country to a great extent. 

The improvements in agriculture have almost exterminated this 
dreadiul disease, as the draining of the marshes and filling up ° 
moats have greatly diminished agues. 
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The same remarks apply to a still more terrible disease. the 
leprosy of Scripture, which during the twelfth and thirteenth cen. 
turies devastated Europe, and is generally supposed to have been 
introduced from the East by the Crusaders. So general was this 
plague of leprosy, that almost every town of note at that period had 
its lazar-house, without the gates where those afflicted with the 
disease were compelled to live and die. 

All these causes no doubt affected, to a considerable degree, the 
health of the community; but in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the dissolute morals and intemperance of the Royalists, 
and the habit of drunkenness which pervaded all classes—even as 
recently as the reign of George III., perhaps, it may be said, as the 
Regency —exercised a material influence upon the national health. 
This was a period when people delighted in hunting, racing, and 
all kinds of robust sports; and it has been remarked that the 
diseases then prevalent were brief and acute in their nature, and 
irequent blood-letting was considered necessary ; indeed, during the 
early part of the present century, it was the common practice 
among country people to be bled every spring. ‘‘ As late,’’ says a 
medical friend, a strenuous advocate for sanitary reform, ‘‘ as the 
year 1836, I remember myself bleeding several persons, both towns- 
people and country people, at their own wishes, in the spring, for 
no disease.’’ 

Since the commencement of the present century, medical men 
have observed that the character of the prevalent diseases has 
altered ; that the same treatment is no longer applicable, and that 
the symptoms accompanying them are those of debility. Can this 
occasion surprise when we reflect that the drunkard and dissolute 
are known to have sickly offspring? Of a truth, the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, even to the third and fourth 
generation. . 

With regard to the female part of the community, fashion, SO 
early as the reign of William II., had introduced the pernicious 
practice of using stiff, and frequently tight, stays. Yet, in spite of 
the pressure they exercised on the internal organs, and the weaken- 
ing of the muscles of the trunk, the women of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries—not to go back to a more remote date—were 
much more robust than their descendants of the present day. The 
reason is to be found in their habits of daily life. During the 
period alluded to, ladies took an active part in household affairs. 
Not only was the kitchen, the bakery, the brewhouse, and fre- 
quently the dairy, under their especial superveillance, but the 
thread for the family linen was spun in the house, stockings were 
knitted, and many other domestic operations were carried on in 
private houses, which the division of labour incident to the present 
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day has transferred to towns. The life of a matron of those times 
was an active one. Besides the management of the house she 
could dress wounds, prescribe after the fashion of the day for the 
common diseases of the country, and she could distil essences and 
strong waters. The means of locomotion then in use contributed to 
render the English woman robust. Carriages were rare, and where 
walking was out of the question, the common mode of travelling 
was on horseback, either on a side-saddle, or on a pillion, behind : 
male member of the family, or a groom. Even as recently as the 
year 1825, this mode of travelling was common in the country dis. 
tricts of Devonshire; the squire would ride to church with his 
little girl in front of him, and his wife on a pillion behind, holding 
fast to her husband by a leather belt. Formerly, also, the wives 
and daughters of farmers would rise with the lark, and carry on 
horseback the butter they had churned, or the poultry they had 
reared, to a distant market-town, whence they would return in the 
evening with well-lined pockets, and panniers filled with shop 
goods. 

Generally speaking, our female ancestors were not much given 
to book-learning. The Bible, the family Receipt-book (in which 
specifics for prevalent diseases alternate with directions for the 
composition of dainty dishes fit to set before a king), the Whole 
Duty of Man, with perhaps a volume or two of Sermons, con- 
stituted their library. The recreation of dancing was common to 
all classes: music was limited to the wealthy. 

Now all these things are changed—the spinning-wheel has 
disappeared ; the housewife purchases, not only the manufactured 
material for the family linen, but frequently also the different 
articles ready made. The higgler calls at each farmhouse for 
poultry and butter, which he disposes of at market, and the 
farmer’s daughter sits down and plays polkas on the piano. the 
domestic medicine-chest is mouldy for want of use; the still IS 
cold; the country doctor rides his daily rounds, and the wue- 
merchant and chemist supply strong waters and medicines; while 
railways have superseded the rougher conveyances of saddle-hors? 
and pillion. ' 

With the increased facilities for education, and the attention 
paid to it, coupled also with the division of labour attendant on the 
extension of commerce, and the consequent diffusion of luxuty 
among the upper classes, a great but gradual change has taken 
place in the habits of Englishwomen. ‘The different style af 
building prevalent in towns, where houses make up in height what 
they want in breadth, no doubt contributed also in effecting such 
change ; for the kitchen is frequently separated by so many sta 
from the parlour or drawing-room, that many matters which should 
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be superintended by the mistress are now left to the servants. So 
far, indeed, is this often carried, that the mistress is frequently 
given to understand that her presence in the kitchen is an intrusion 
which will not be tolerated. The active habits of our ancestors 
have been laid aside, and more sedentary ones introduced. 

During the first half of the present century little growing girls 
and young women might be seen seated on rigid forms, without 
backs, for many hours every day, in badly-ventilated schoolrooms . 
their supple frames were encased in tight, stiff stays, made with 
shoulder-straps ; their dresses cut low in the neck; hence, when 
they tried to ease their tortured frame by slipping out one shoulder 
from its confinement of straps, or by standing on one foot, the 
muscles of the back, weakened by want of use, were insufficient to 
support the spine in its proper position, and lateral curvature took 
place, followed in many cases by irretrievable bad health. While 
boys were allowed all kinds of physical exertion, girls were taught 
that active movements were unladylike; they were to be quiet 
and graceful, and not to romp like boys. Sedentary pursuits were 
encouraged—they grew up delicate in health, and frequently 
deformed in person. Great stress was laid upon the attainment of 
accomplishments of little or no use in the active business of life, 
while no instruction was given as to the functions of life, or the 
means of preserving the body in health. 

Such was, and is too frequently, the routine of school discipline. 
When the girl leaves school matters are not much mended. If she 
marry, she too often enters upon life with indolent and luxurious 
habits and an enfeebled constitution, and brings into the world 
children, whom, from physical causes, she is frequently incapable 
of nursing. The young wife is also generally quite ignorant oi the 
proper management of infants. I have heard more than one young 
mother state that the first infant she ever saw undressed was her own. 

I appeal to the reader to decide whether a woman so circum- 
stanced is fit to be entrusted with the bringing up of an infant. 
But this is a subject of so deep importance, so wide in its compre- 
hensive bearings, that Idare not attempt to deal with it in the 
space to which I am limited. 

The more robust health of the working classes must be under- 
stood only as applying to those who lead active lives—a very large 
proportion of them. At the same time it must be mentioned, that 
the long school hours and sedentary habits, now usual in parochial 
and village schools, are producing upon the children of the lower 
orders the same ill-effects as they have produced upon the females 
of the classes above them. Almost all these children, from seven 
years old and upward, wear ready-made stays, stiff with whalebone 
asa coat of mail, They grow up pale and delicate, with narrow 
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chests, small waists, flaccid muscles, and a tendency to hysteria, 
Happily for them, they are often removed from school at the ace of 
twelve or fourteen, and placed in domestic service. If they are 
fortunate enough to get good places, wholesome food and plenty of 
exercise frequently restore them to robust health ; and so, in time, 
they marry and become healthy mothers of children. One shudders 
to think what sufferings must be the lot of delicate girls apprenticed 
to the sedentary employment of dress-making, or whose feeble 
powers are overtaxed by hard work, long hours, and, perhaps, 
insufficient food. 

The above, then, I consider are some of the causes of the ill. 
health of Englishwomen. Let us now see how this ill-health, and 
the ignorance of sanitary laws by which it is always accompanied— 
for one cannot but think that if people knew what was right, they 
would act accordingly—operate upon the life and health of their off. 
spring. 

Fearful pictures does the Registrar-General give us of infant 
mortality. But there are frequent sacrifices of infant life which 
happen at so early a period that they do not fall within the ken of 
the Registrar-General ; and I have often observed, with regret, that 
many of my young acquaintances have had to lament the death of 
the first child. As they have at a later period had living and 
healthy children, one cannot but attribute in a great measure the 
first loss to mismanagement, or ignorance. Between thirty and 
forty years ago it was stated that, in Britain, of all the children born 
in one year, nearly one-half died before they were two years old. 
At the present time, out of every 100 children born in Britain, 30 
die under five years of age; and, as the returns show, nearly all 
from preventable causes. The influence of external circumstances 
—such as drainage, ventilation, air, light, and food—is seen in the 
fact, that, among the wealthy classes, the mortality does not exceed 
1 child in 30, during the first year; while among the working- 
classes and poor, it isl in 10. Recent statistical tables show @ 
small improvement in some localities ; but there is room for much 
more. <A great majority of infantile deaths arise from preventable 
causes :—ignorance of the laws of health, mismanagement, want of 
natural nutriment, carelessness, are among these causes. Here, 
again, man may be compared with quadrupeds to his own dis- 
advantage. Seldom do the latter lose their young, except from 
accidents over which they have no control. As regards man, the 
chief of created beings, who arrogates to himself alone the power of 
reasoning, what information the Registrar-General furnishes us 
this subject! It would occupy too much space where I to enume- 


rate the youthful victims of disease in England during the past 
year, 
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The numbers, it must be observed, represent the deaths only ; 
we have no means of knowing the number who suffer from many of 
the assigned causes, and either eventually recover, or fall victims to 
diseases which find names in the Registrar-General’s reports. It 
is fearful to observe that suffocation forms a regular item in the 
reports. The deaths are mostly occasioned by overlaying in bed; 
the anterior cause of the catastrophe being, jit is feared, too 
frequently drunkenness. 

As regards the preservation of infant life, the chances—setting 
apart those who perish from want of natural nutriment—are more in 
favour of the easy classes, than of the poor. With the former there 
is more care, and comparatively less ignorance, and the children are 
not so liable to accident; neither are they likely to suffer from the 
privations to which the children of the poor are exposed. They 
have more of the great necessaries of life—pure water, pure air, 
light, and food ; in general, by far too little, in all cases, of the first 
three requisites ; often too much of the last. The want of all these 
necessaries among the poor is so patent, that medical men have 
little difficulty in ascribing the origin of the diseases which carry off 
the children of the poor to their true sources—bad drainage, bad 
ventilation, bad water, insufficiency of light, and improper or in- 
sufficient food. Among the poor one frequent cause of infant 
mortality is inflammation of the lungs. When this disease sets in, 
under the ¢ircumstances above mentioned, death is almost certain ; 
whereas, in the model lodging-houses, where more favourable con- 
ditions exist, the disease is found to go through its regular course, 
and the child recovers. I was informed by a medical gentleman 
that in one street, inhabited chiefly by a population engaged in the 
fisheries, during twelve months he attended ten fatal cases ol 
inflammation of the lungs among children. $. 

I have thus endeavoured to show the necessity of sanitary 
knowledge, especially to women. I have also shown how circum- 
stances and habits, apparently remote, may have an influence, ior 
good or for evil, upon the health of successive generations, and 
have pointed out some ofthe causes which may have induced the 
ill-health so generally ascribed to Englishwomen. I would now 
earnestly impress upon the women of England the urgent necessity 
of themselves taking measures to restore their own health, and to 
bring up healthy children ; bearing ever in mind the sage ae 
that prevention is better than cure. Let them earnestly seek an 
obtain that knowledge of the laws of life and health which shail 
enable them to discharge conscientiously the sacred duty they owe 
to their iamilies. I am aware that a prejudice existed formerly—l 
hope it exists no longer—against women acquiring such knowled ye. 
It was considered not only unnecessary, but umproper. It might 
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have been added, that there was a want of works calculated io 
convey to women the information they required, without being 
mixed up with the description and treatment of diseases and 
unnecessary technicalities. Now, however, this want has been fully 
supplied : many excellent and cheap works on physiology and the 
vital functions have been issued, and there is no longer any excuse 
for ignorance on these important subjects. The question of the 
impropriety of such studies by women has long been disposed of. 
Years ago Dr. Southwood Smith had said, ‘‘I look upon that 
notion of delicacy which would exclude women from knowledge 
calculated in an extraordinary degree to open, exalt, and purify 
their minds, and to fit them for the performance of their duties, 
as alike degrading to those to whom it affects to show respect, and 
debasing to the mind that entertains it.’’ 

The timid, and perhaps, the indolent also, shrink from these 
studies, fearmg to incur the charge of being ‘‘ strong-minded 
women.’ Strange if what ought to be a recommendation, should 
be a term of reproach ! 

‘That is truly a weak, not a strong-minded woman, who, casting 
off the reserve of her sex, affects the dress and manners of men. 
The really strong-minded woman, knowing her own place in society, 
and conscious of her responsibilities, will never fall into such 
errors. Her strength consists in daring to do all that doth become 
a& woman. . 

This is the woman whose own works shall praise her ; whose 
children shall rise up and call her blessed ; her husband also, and he 
praiseth her ! 











FROM A SICK BED 


Pain, pain—Heartless pain— 
Wandering thro’ my troubled brain 
Like a scythe among the grain ? 

Heartless pain ! 


Pain, pain—Hateful pain— 

Thou art like a second Cain— 

When we pray thee leave the sleeper, 

Thou dost say—‘‘ Am J his keeper ?”’ 
Hateful pain ! 


Pain, pain—Fearful pain— 
I would fly across the main— 
Anywhere !—o’er land or sea, 
If thou wouldst not follow me! 
Ruthless pain ! 


Pain, pain—Ceaseless pain— 
Why so haunt this fragile frame ? 
If thou wilt not quickly fly, 
Then I needs must quickly die! 
Which the gainer—you or I? 
Foolish pain ! 


Pain, pain—Heartless pain— 

If my pleading’s all in vain, 

I will tell the—In those plains 
Where the fair moon never wanes, 
Only Gop, the Heater, reigns! 


Yet, one moment, Mystic pain! 
I would whisper once again— 
If thou lead an erring mortal 
But one step to Heaven’s portal ; 
There to pray for joys immortal— 
Then, till Death with me remain : 
Thou’rt a SHroupED ANGEL !—Pain. 
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TABLE-RAPPING THREE HUNDRED YEARS Ago 


Ir is a mistake to suppose those mysterious signs which many 
affirm they have witnessed im recent séances are a fanciful imagina. 
tion or discovery of modern date. Whatever degree of credit may 
be conceded to them now, they were certainly heard of three 
centuries ago. 

In the Histotre de Francois I., the following narrative 
appears :—‘‘ Louisa de Mesmin, wife of Frances de Mesmin, 
prevot of Orleans, died in 1533. It was her wish to be buried in 
that city where the Saint Mesmius, as benefactor of the convent, 
had a sepulchre of their own. Respecting the last request of his 
wife, whom he had always esteemed, the husband gave her a very 
modest funeral, for which he paid the Cordeliers six crowns, a very 
reasonable sum for the time, but which was too small to satisfy 
their greediness. They wished to have a share in a fall of wood 
which he was about to cut down, and on his refusal to meet their 
wishes in this respect, determined to revenge the offence. It was 
known that Saint Mesmin had fondly loved his deceased partner, 
and they imagined that nothing could distress him more than to 
persuade him that she was among the damned. ‘The booby cheats 
were blinded by their malevolence, and spoiled their own game. 
It was in purgatory that they should have placed the soul of the 
poor lady, and claimed the whole fall of timber to procure her en- 
largement. In their unreasoning fury, they determined on declaring 
that she was in hell. A young monk, a novice, was instructed to 
carry out a scheme for making it believed that the lost one had her- 
self revealed the fearful secret. Father D’Arras the guardian, 
caused the novice to be stationed over the vault of the church m 
which the remains of the departed Louisa were deposited. A hole 
had been carefully prepared, through which, what was said below, 
could be heard. At midnight, the monks being assembled in the 
choir, were commencing to sing their matins, when they were 
repeatedly interrupted by a frightful noise which came from the 
depth of the vault. Father D’Arras proceeded to exercise—to 
conjure the evil spirit, which, however, was only responded to by a 
noise still more dismal than the sound that previously startled them, 
and by inarticulate cries which seemed to indicate an impotent 
desire to speak. In this state of things, D’ Arras undertaking 
address the spirit, spoke thus: 

“Since thou are mute, reply by signs, to what I am about to 
ask. When thou wisheth to respond affirmatively, thou shalt strike 


twice on the table near thee ; silence shalt be taken for a negative. 
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Several questions of little or no importance were now asked, to 
which the spirit offered no answer. D’Arras then proceeded to 
inquire: ‘‘Art thou the soul of one of the bodies interred in this 
church ?’ The spirit struck twice the number of raps prescribed 
by the pious father. D’Arras then repeated the names*of s veral 
deceased persons, taking care not to mention the one respecting 
which he desired to obtain a special revelation. These inquiries 
were fruitless. At length he demanded, ‘‘ Art thou not the soul of 
Louisa de Mesmin, wife of the prevot of this city ?”’ 

The spirit replied ‘‘ Yes,”’ by rapping on the table. 

‘* Art thou in heaven ?’’ was the next question. 

No answer. 

“In purgatory ?”’ 

Something worse than that was signified by signs duly repeated. 

‘* How!” exclaimed the reverend father—‘‘ What, in hell ?”’ 

‘* Alas ! yes,”” was solemnly rapped. 

‘* And why?” 

Here D’ Arras supposed a number of causes, taking care not to 
touch on the one he meant to treat as the fatal sin, which had led 
the sinner to perdition. The way being duly prepared for the 
further important inquiry—May it not be asked that thou are lost 
through receiving into thy heart the heresy of Luther ? 

The spirit agreed that such was the awful fact, and further 
admitted that the deceased had been too fond of fine dresses, and, in 
short, owned to being wholly unworthy of the ecclesiastical burial 
which had been granted; that, in truth, she deserved to be most 
ignominously exhumed. - 

This scene was repeated on many succeeding nights. At first 
only the most simply devout were admitted to the performance ; 
but in proportion as credulity made progress, the monks became 

more pold. D’Arras preached publicly that Louisa de Mesmin had 
made known to them her state and the cause of her damnation. 
Another Cordelier preached to the same effect in another parish in 
the diocese. . : 

The Cordeliers did not proceed to exhumation, notwithstanding 
such a step was authorised by the confessions ef the ghost. They 

continued to admit the curious to witness a repetition of the 
scene which has been described. The fame of the revelations 
made by the condemned sinner increased, till at length official 
dignitaries attended, in order to verify the facts reported. W hep 
they were present, however, there was a failure. They wee a 
frightful noise, but the capricious spirit could not be 5 ” 
make any sign, though solemnly called upon to do so by D , “i 
The fact was, the table had been reversed, could not be replace 
at the moment, and the novice in the vault was unable to continue 



























































































428 TABLE-RAPPING. 


his responses. ‘The disappointed visitors thought of proceeding to 
the vault, but this was opposed by D’ Arras, who urged that such a 
step might derange the spirit. The farce thus acted led to a 
serious trial. Saint Mesmin complained that the Cordeliers had 
disturbed the ashes of his wife; the Cordeliers insisted that the 
spirit of the deceased lady had disturbed them. The case was 
tried before Nicolas Qnelin, president of the parliament, and 
Adam Fumee, master of requests. The novice who had acted g9 
important a part in the vault was suspected and examined. He 
long denied that he had anything to do with it, being afraid, if 
he told the truth, the Cordeliers would assassinate him. Assured 
of adequate protection, he at last confessed the whole imposture, 
and the Cordeliers were banished or imprisoned. 


21 NO67 
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subjects. ae ee se + O12 0 on two Brass supports, Stop Cocks to Steam 
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Lens in Adjusting tube, and 12 Slides, 13 inches on 6 Brass flanged wheels. $9 aa ee 
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subjects ag sé ba . 212 6 frame and protecting bars, 8 Brass Pos a 
7, Phantasmagoria Lantern, of best construction, inside frame, Brass dome to Boiler, Cranks 315 0 
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in brass sliding tube, Solar Lamp with Reflector, Wheels, separate a Te P, Waste 
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THE ‘‘LORD BROUGHAM TELESCOPE.” 
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For about 20 other varieties see ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


THE NEW MICROSCOPE. 


i several 
This highly-finished Microscope is warranted to show the animalcule in water, eels ry gunn bra emery — 
hundred times. The Microscope is mounted on a brass Stand, and yg ie conteined ine highly polished 
Test Objects, Forceps, and spare glasses for mounting objects, é&c., &e. The Ne ED 8 LOGUE 
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PORTRAIT ALBUMS, 


With Leather Joints, will last for years, at very Moderate Prices 
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